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By the Office of Business Economics 


Busivess is moving at a brisk pace and strong late sum- 
mer demands are providing the basis for increased operations 
The higher demands stem essentially from the continued 
unprecedented flow of income reflecting expanding employ- 
ment and higher rates of pay. With many productive 
facilities operating at or close to practical capacity, business- 
men have been enlarging their plant and equipment invest- 
ment programs. Thus, both consumer and investment 
demands are contributing to the current buoyant develop- 
ments. Analyses of these demands are given in subsequent 
sections of this issue. 

The recent advance in activity has been accompanied by 
additions to business inventories, and a strengthening of 
industrial prices. Inventory accumulation is continuing 
but apparently not accelerating Larger stocks are needed 
to support rising production, and recent stocks-sales ratios 
have remained below a year ago. Industrial prices have 
increased almost 2 percent since June, following a long 
period of relative stability. This development arises largely 
from a tightening of supplies of some materials and increases 
in some costs. 


Income advance sustained 


Personal income in July aggregated $304% billion at 
seasonally adjusted annual rate, $3 billion above June and 
$18 billion above a year ago. Aside from nonrecurring 
payments to Federal Government employees, nonagri- 
cultural income was $2 billion higher than in June in con- 
tinuation of the steady rise under way now for over a year. 

Continued strength in the flow of personal income is 
indicated by a further advance of employment in August. 
Employment in nonagricultural establishments increased 
from July to August by a little more than the usual seasonal 
amount, with trade and transportation and public utilities 
showing the most pronounced gains. The number of per- 
sons employed in the commodity producing industries 
mining, manufacturing and contract construction—registered 
a little less than the usual seasonal rise. In manufacturing, 
changes were small and divergent except in the transporta- 
tion equipment group where the approach of the automobile 
model changeover resulted in an employment cutback of 
approximately 4 percent. 

As a result of increasing labor requirements, manpower in- 
put has risen more than employment in recent months with 
more hours worked per week accounting for the difference. 
From July to August, the workweek in manufacturing 
lengthened as usual, with furniture, electrical machinery, 
primary metals, and textiles recording exceptionally large 
gains for the month. 

The flow of goods and services through retail channels 
continues at virtually record rates. ‘Total retail sales in 
August, on a seasonally adjusted basis, were very close to 
the peak volume of $15% billion reached in July and about 
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9 percent above a year ago. Consume! buving is well 
distributed among retail outlets with sales of most types of 
stores appreciably above the hgures recorded in 1954 o1 
any prior years. 

The use of available credit by consumers continues to be 
an important factor in current retail distribution The 


total credit of this tvpe outstal ding at the end of Julv set 
a new high for the fifth succes billion 
with installment credit account 


Installment credit outstanding rose $562 million in July to 
a total of $25.5 billion at the end of the month 

Commercial bank credit co mues to expand in response 
to strong business demands. The increase in commercial 


bank loans during August was the largest for the month in 
recent Vears; this was also true of the 18-percent rise in the 
12 months ending with August All major types of loans 
have participated in the expansion of the last vear 
on real estate and securities as well as commercial, industrial, 
and agricultural loans. As part of the effort to dampen 
credit expansion the Federal Reserve discount rates, which 
at the end of July stood at percent at all of the Federal 
Reserve Banks, were lifted to 24% percent by mid-September. 


those 


Prices advance moderately 


During recent weeks, prices of commodities other than 
farm products and foods broke out of the narrow range in 
which they had, on the average, moved during the first half 
of the year and in August reached a point approximating 
the peak attained after the outbreak of the Korean conflict 
Metals and metal manufactures have led the recent upturn 
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BUSINESS September 195: 
although most other major groups of noniarm product 
contributed to the rise, especially rubber, lumber, furniture 
pulp and paper, and nonmetallic structural mineral products 


Production volume large 


Industrial production was sustained in record volume du: 
ing August. Differential movements of the major series ar 
depicted in the chart. Despite the currently smaller outpu 
of military hard goods, durable goods production is aboy 
the record rate reached 2 years ago. Production of nondu 
able goods showed little change during the summer months 
holding at a rate well above that of last summer. 

The inflow of new orders received by manufacturers cor 
tinues to run ahead of shipments, so that backlogs of unfille« 
orders have increased further. At the end of July, unfille« 
orders amounted to nearly $51 billion, a rise of $1.5 billion 
during the month and $2 billion in the past year. 

Although the output of most business segments is at o 
close to the highest recorded volume, the rates of advance 
in most cases are currently less than those earlier in the re 
covery period. Some major lines of activity in recent monthis 
have remained fairly stable while in a few cases declines hav: 
been experienced. Thus, total construction activity, whic! 
has been a powerful factor in the buoyancy of the economy 
has held steady at about the May rate. Private nonfarm 
housing starts, however, have been tending downward sinc: 
December; but for the first 8 months the total seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of starts of over 1.3 million was one- 
sixth above the corresponding period a year ago. 





Business Capital Outlays 


THE UPSURGE in business investment in plant and equipment 
this year has been quite strong. If present plans are ful- 
filled, new records in capital spending will be established in 
the last two quarters of 1955 

Business is planning plant and equipment expenditures at 
seasonally adjusted annual rates of $29 billion and $29.7 
billion in the third and fourt! respectively, ac- 
cording to the investment programs reported in midsumme! 
to the Office of Business Economics and Securities and Ex 
change Commission. These scheduled rates, which follow 
a sharp increase in actual outlavs from a $25.6 billion rat 
in the first quarter to $27.2 billion in the may be 
compared with the previous high of $28.8 billion reached in 
the third quarter of 1953. Thus all the ground that 
lost in the decline in fixed investment eighteen 
month period ending early this vear may 
up during the remainder of the year 

On the basis of the present survey, outlays for the full 
vear 1955 will total $27.9 billion. This is $1 billion higher 
than 1954 and 3 percent above the amount that 
had anticipated for 1955 in the annual report presented i 


the March Survey. Higher outlays than had been sched 


quarters, 


second. 


Was 
over the 


be more than made 


business 


uled earlier this vear may be noted in durable-goods manu 
facturing, in transportation, 
and in the commercia! area 


particularly for the railroads, 





These upward revisions in capital budgets are attributable 
partly to the fact that sales and earnings so far this yea! 
have turned out to be much better than anticipated by busi 
ness in the first quarter, as reported in the March Survey. In 
the important area of durable-goods manufacturing, for ex- 
ample, the seasonally adjusted annual rate of sales in the first 
seven months of 1955 has been almost one-sixth higher than 
1954, in contrast with an expected rise for the full year of 
only 5 percent. The higher outlays also reflect increased 
costs of construction and equipment; plant and equipment 
costs this July were 1 to 2 percent higher than in 1954 and in 
the first quarter of this vear. 


Quarterly trends 


Final figures for the second quarter confirm earlier antici- 
pations of a pronounced and widespread industrial recovery 
in capital outlays following the first 3 months of the year, 
although in most instances the increases were not as large as 
business had expected in the quarterly survey of 3 months 
ago. Inthe advance programed from the spring to the sum- 
mer months—even higher than previously anticipated 
increases are most pronounced in the durable goods manu- 
facturing area, in railroads, gas utilities and the commercial 
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oup. Manufacturing and railroad investment schedules 
dicate further advances into the closing months of the year 
id account for most of the seasonally adjusted increase 
om the third quarter. 


Vanufacturing programs buoyant 


\fanufacturers expect to spend at a seasonally adjusted 
nual rate in excess of $12 billion in the final quarter of this 
ar, exceeding the first quarter 19535 record. The present 
rveyv reveals an overall increase of about 20 percent from 
e first to the fourth quarter, with a steady growth through- 
it the year at an annual rate of about $0.6 billion per 
iarter. The durable-goods and nondurable-goods groups 
ch expect to spend at a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 
‘6 billion in the final quarter of this year. These amounts 
epresent respective increases of 25 and 10 percent over 
spending rates in the opening quarter of this vear. 


lable 1.—Percent Changes in Plant and Equipment Expenditures, 
1953-54 and 1954-55 


1953-54 104 
Total —5§ 4 
Manufacturing 7 I 
Durable —10 5 
Nondurable 5 2 
lining ‘ —] -8 
Railroad 35 7 
Transportation, other than rail 3 3 
Publie utilities 7 5 
ommercial and other 3 Ss 
ource: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics, and Securities and 
xchange Commission 


The substantial rise in total durable goods investment this 
vear reflects steady advances in all major hard goods lines, 
In the fourth quarter, record outlays have been scheduled by 
the transportation equipment, machinery and stone, clay and 
vlass groups. Outlays by automobile producers, although 
rising in the second half, are still somewhat below the very 
high expenditure rate of 1954. On the other hand, the pro- 
crams of aircraft and railroad equipment producers have 
brought scheduled outlays in the nonmotor vehicle field to 
new peaks in the second half. Primary metals manufactur- 
ers have also stepped up outlays from the low rates prevailing 
early this year while planned expenditures in the electrical 
machinery industry in the fourth quarter are approaching 
the high mark reached 2 years earlier. 

In nondurables the largest advances following the second 
quarter are being made by the paper, chemicals and rubber 
industries. The petroleum industry has scheduled little 
change over this period while smal! declines are apparent mn 
the case of food and beverages and textiles. 


Nonmanufacturing 


The investment schedules of the railroads, which had 
experienced the largest relative decline in the 1954 investment 
downturn, show the largest rate of gain of any of the major 
industry groups, with programed expenditures in the fourth 
quarter one-half again as large as in the first quarter, after 
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seasonal adjustment. During the summer the roads stepped 
up their orders for freight cars very considerably and this is 
reflected in the increased equipment expenditures scheduled 
for the last two quarters of the year 

Sharply expanded investment in new pipelines by gas 
utilities is the main reason for the marked increase in publie 
utility outlays from the second to the third quarters. Out- 
lays by the electric utilities show little change in their 
seasonally adjusted rate of expenditures throughout 1955 
The increased outlays by nonrail transportation companies 
this spring and summer, followed by a drop in the fourth 
quarter, are attributable primarily to heavy deliveries of 
planes to commercial airlines this spring and summer 
Investment by the commercial group continues to set new 
records each quarter. Spending plans of retail firms show 
continued rises through the third quarter, with some leveling 
out in the last 3 months of the vear. 


Comparison of 1955 with 1954 


With fourth quarter figures now available it appears that 
the realization of current investment programs will make 
total plant and equipment expenditures in 1955 about 4 per- 
cent higher than 1954 outlays; fourth quarter programs in 
the aggregate, after seasonal adjustment, are scheduled to 


Plant and Equipment Expenditures 


¢ 1955 investment outlays estimated at $28 billion 
© Second half scheduled at record rate 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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run more than 10 percent higher than the 1954 average. 
Except for the decline in mining expenditures all major 
industry groups show increases over the previous year, 
ranging from 1 percent in manufacturing to 8 pereent in the 
commercial group. In manufacturing full year programs in 
the durable-goods sector are 5 percent above the 1954 total 
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indicated. motor vehicles, stone, steel and machinery expect larger than 


while in nondurables a decline of 2 percent is 
These changes are indicated in table 1, together with changes average gains. The situation in nondurables is more mixed 


from 1953 to 1954 


the rubber and paper industries expect to spend more than 


The motor vehicle and primary nonferrous metals indus- they did last year, petroleum and textiles, about the same 
tries are the only durable-goods industries that expect to while food and beverages and chemicals show decreases from 
spend less this year than last while transportation other than 1954. 


-_- 


Table 2.—Expenditures on New Plant and Equipment by U. S. Business,! 1953-5: 











1954 
MM Se] ict.-D M Ap S De 
Manufacturing. ___- 11,908 11,038 11,193 2,569 | 2,859 2,645 | 2,965 2,249 2,795 | 3,075 3, 074 
Durable-goods industries 5,648 5,091 5, 365 | 1, 201 1,309 | 1,207 | 1,373 | 1,063 | 1,278 | 1,472 1, 552 
*rimary iron and steel 210 754 871 190 200 169 195 154 211 248 257 
Primary nonferrous m $12 246 225 69 69 53 55 $1 15 66 74 
Electrical machinery and 175 139 149 95 110 102 132 89 102 115 144 
Machinery except electri 797 694 788 160 171 165 198 158 188 214 228 
Transportation equipment g 
tor vehicles 169 1, 48¢ 1, 425 321 402 383 379 272 321 102 430 
Stone, clay, and glass prod 346 6 161] 78 88 80 115 88 106 125 12 
Other durable goods 239 | 1,110 | 1, 147 288 269 255 298 260 306 03 278 
Nondurable-goods industries 6,260 | 5,948 | 5,828 | 1,368 | 1,550 1,438 | 1,592 | 1,186 | 1,517 | 1,603 1, 522 
Food and beverages 812 765 706 197 204 184 180 170 196 179 162 
Textile mill products 78 3] 331 S81 8S 75 86 77 92 8] 80 
Paper and allied produ 109 155 192 104 117 11] 124 92 120 17 132 
Chemicals and allied pri 128 | I 30 | 1,032 399 292 202 277 231 230 284 287 
Petroleum and coal pr 2,668 | 2,684 | 2,713 530 696 682 776 490 730 766 727 
tubber products 16] 13 152 4 35 29 35 30 36 $2 44 
Other nondurable good 104 151 103 115 118 104 114 96 113 104 90 
Mining____ 986 975 895 219 261 251 244 186 235 240 234 
Railroad 1, 311 854 910 250 245 179 180 179 217 246 268 
Transportation, other than rail 1,565 | 1,512 | 1, 563 384 375 374 379 359 420 120 364 
Public utilities 1,552 4,219 4,445 929 | 1,121 1,060 1,109 845 | 1,052 | 1,313 1, 285 
Commercial and other °_____. 4 8,000 8,230 8, 891 1,916 2,071 2,133 | 2,110 | 2,030 | 2,290 | 2,430 2, 141 
BESSA ee 28,322 26,827 27,896 6,266 | 6,932 6,640 | 6,988 | 5,847 | 7,009 7,724 7, 316 
Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 
[Billio 
SII oS Ss wl adadawaes 11. 62 11. 09 10. 98 10. 58 10. 17 10. 84 11. 36 12. 05 
Durable________- 5. 40 5. 18 5. 06 1. 80 4.78 5. 06 5. 48 5. 96 
Nondurable______- 6. 22 5. 90 5. 93 5. 79 5. 39 5. 78 5». SS 6. 09 
Mining . 94 1. O4 1. 00 . 91 . 80 . 94 93 . 92 
Railroads 1. 04 . 91 . 80 68 44 . 80 98 1,12 
Transportation, other than rail 1. 57 1. 44 1. 51 1. 53 1. 46 1. 62 1. 68 1. 47 
Publie utilities 1.33 t 37 4,12 1.01 1. 01 1 09 1. 64 1. 68 
Commercial and other °__ 7. 97 8. 07 8. 42 8. 46 8. 46 8. 90 9. 43 9. 48 
a pees 27.46 | 26.92 | 26.84 | 26.18 | 25.65 | 27.19 | 29.03 29. 73 
1. Data exclude expenditures of agr 3. Includ ited metal products, lumber products, furnit fixt tru- 
account. ments, ordr nd cellaneo snufactures. 
2. Estimates for the third ind fourth qu rt I 4. I lude rel and relate ij lucts, tobacco, leather and leat! 1 print 
as reported by business in late July and August 19 ng : ler ee ' a 
in addition to a seasonal correction, in adjust! c Include , — and cons = 
in anticipatory data. I * ! ~ ot 6, Office of Business Econo " ne 
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production in most of the countries of 
\Western Europe and in the United States continued to rise 
ring the second quarter as shown in the first chart. Other 
itries such as Canada and Japan had the same experi- 
. The it increase in world production began when 


curren 
rise in the United States was added to the rise in Europe, 
ch had started 


ANUFACTURING 


earlier. The chart indicates that the 
jor previous occasion of a simultaneous rise of production 
the United States and Europe occurred the second half of 
52 when the rising output in Europe was largely due to a 
overy in the t industry. More significant for the 
situation was the rise in production after the out- 


xtile 


sent 

eak of hostilities in Korea, which affeeted the same in- 
stries both here and abroad. 

The largely offsetting movements in industrial production 


re and in Europe between 1951 and 1954 made it possible 
outputs in either area to rise without exerting an upward 
sure on prices Conversely, the effects of a declining 
tput in any one of these areas upon the rest of the world 
re thus sub Ss ! tially avoided. 
months, the simultaneous rise in production has 
ated bottlenecks in the supply of basic materials and con- 
] juently upward pressures on their prices. Similar 
lopments had not occurred since the outbreak of the Korean 
ir although at that time the price rises were accelerated by 


fear of extended supply stringencies resulting from the war. 


lt recent 


de- 


Rising demand for durable goods 


in manufacturing production both here and 
Europe is generally concentrated in the durable producer’s 
d consumer’s and related goods industry. The textile in- 
istry participated in the rise in business activity to a much 
sser extent, and agricultural producers of foodstuffs and 
who depended upon sales in world markets were 

by rises in supplies in excess of demands, 
he chart on p.oil dicates the effects of these differences in de- 
iand-supply relationships upon prices of typical commodi- 
es which are of major importance in world trade. Materials 
hich are largely used in the production of durable goods, 
ich as metals and rubber, had sharply rising prices during 
he last months. Prices of major textiles and of major food- 


} The 


recent rise 


everages 
’ 


lversely affected 


tuffs were relatively weak. 

The fact that textiles and foodstuffs did not participate 
the current upswing of demand and production reduced— 
ut did not eliminate—the danger of inflationary develop- 
ents in industrial countries. Consequently, most of the 


al countries found it necessary during the last 


ajor industri 
en the supply of credit in order to curtail the 


nonths to tight 


‘urrent demand. The full effect of these measures has yet 
Oo be felt, however. 
World trade and payments during the first half of the 


irrent year generally reflect these developments. With the 
continued expansion of production in many European coun- 
tries much more limited than in the United States and with a 
relatively high dependence upon imported raw materials and 
fuels, European imports increased substantially more than 
exports from the first half of 1954 to the first half of 1955. 
Relaxations of import restrictions contributed to this develop- 
The changes in trade of European countries were also 
in their balance of payments, with the result that 


ment. 
reflected 








Second Quarter Balance of Payments 
Reflects Worldwide Rise in Production 


the rise in their gold and dollar assets slowed down. In 
the United States balance of payments the corresponding ris¢ 
in the surplus on merchandise trade was offset by larger 
Government expenditures abroad. 

The countries whose exports and incomes depend to a large 
extent upon the international market for foodstuffs gene rally 
experienced difficulties during the first half of the current 
year. In most cases earnings from exports were lower than a 
year earlier. Imports had to be curtailed or balance of pay- 
ments deficits had to be financed by drawing upon reserves or 
through short-term credits from abroad. 


Manufacturing Production in the 
United States and Western Europe 
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Countries which are producing raw materials entering into 
durable goods production shared in the prosperity of Europe 
and the United States. The rise in demand benefited also 
other industrial countries such as Japan which had a high 


export capacity. 
U. S. trade reflects worldwide developments 


These economic developments in the United States and the 
rest of the world have influenced our own international trans- 
actions including the commodity composition and geographi- 
cal distribution of our foreign trade. 

United States merchandise exports (excluding military sup- 
plies) during the first half of 1955 were about $660 million 
or 10 percent higher than during the first half of 1954 
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first Half of 1954 and First and Second Quarters, 1955 
IM ‘ } 
z 
I A ‘ Intert nal —— " 
, , { ik . 
Other I 
) ) 
1954 ) 4 ) 4 4 } } 
t I I I t I t | I I t 
half } ! 
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by about the same percentage as total imports other than 
vegetable foodstuffs. 

Imports of vegetable foodstuffs including coffee, cocoa and 
sugar declined in value from the first half of 1954 to the first 
half of 1955 by about $270 million. Most of this drop was 
due Lo lower prices, but the volume of imports was also 
smaller. So far this vear, the volume of imports has re- 
mained relatively stable, but further price cuts have con- 
tinued to reduce import values. Coffee imports during th 
first half of the year were probably smaller than current con- 
sumption and increased purchases during the summer wet 
accompanied by upward adjustments of price s 

Because of the rise in merchandise imports and also in 
military and tourist expenditures, total United States pu 
chases of goods and services during the second half of 1955 
were $545 million higher than a year earlier. Foreign dolla 
receipts were also raised over the same period by an increas 
of $335 million in Government erants, other than those in th 
the form of military goods and services. 

The net outflow of private United States capital was about 
$330 million smaller than in the first half of last year but 
$300 million of this decline was offset by higher net outflow 
ef Government capital. The decline in the outflow of privat 
capital was due mainly to the reduction in new issues of 
foreign bonds and an increase in redemptions, which reflect 
the tightening capital market during the upsw ing in busines 
The net outflow of funds through direct in 


T 


activity here. 
Purchases of foreign stock 


vestments was also smaller. 
however, remained as high as during the previous year. 
The rise in the outflow of Government capital resulte 
irom higher long-term loans and the larger iui cumulation O! 
foreign currencies or receivables in foreign currencies result- 


ing from the sale of surplus agricultural commodities 
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‘xport-Import Bank credit lines to United States exporters, 
hich at the end of June amounted to $150 million, have 
ot resulted in actual disbursements during the first half of 
his year. 


Vet payments abroad equal last year’s 


Total dollar payments to foreign countries during the first 
ialf of the current year (omitting grants for military supplies 
nd services) were, therefore, about $850 million higher 

than a year earlier. Foreign purchases of goods and services 
ind United States receipts of income from foreign invest- 
nents inereased by approximately the same amount. 
foreign countries as a whole continued, therefore, to accu- 
ulate gold and dollar assets through transactions with the 
United States at the same rate as during the first 6 months 
of last year. Somewhat higher investments by foreigners 

United States private securities, however, reduced gold 

purchases and the accumulation of liquid dollar assets by 
oreigners from about $680 million during the first 6 months 
of 1954 to $625 million during the corresponding period of 


is vear 


Major changes in second quarter ad 


‘he increase in foreign gold and dollar assets through 
ransactions with the United States during the first half of 
his year was mainly due to transactions during the second 
uarter, when the advance amounted to $580 million. 
With merchandise transactions relatively little changed, the 
ibstantial rise in the gold and dollar accumulation by 
foreign countries from the first to the second quarter was 


iainly the result of higher military and travel expenditures 
nd the sharp rise in the outflow of private and Government 
apital. 
The increase in travel expenditures, discussed in detail 
iter in this issue, was mostly seasonal but was due also to 
rising’ trend, \ hich has be hh in evidence throughout the 
ostwar period Military expenditures during the second 
arter included large contributions to meet the costs of 


cilities constructed for joint use of the North Atlantic 
Overseas purchases of military goods for 


Treaty countries 
the military aid program rose by $20 million 


etransfer unde} 
0 about $200 million. 

The rise in the outflow of United States direct investment 
apital, mostly to Latin America, consisted to a large extent 
of short-term capital movements, such as the payments of 
foreign taxes from funds which had been accumulated here 
during previous 

The net movement of portfolio capital changed to a small 
et outflow the second quarter from a net inflow during 
the first, largely because of smaller loan repayments. Me- 
loans to Latin America were smaller, but 
largely offset by reductions in short-term 
nereases in foreign assets which are held 


quarters. 


ium-term bat 
hese loans 

advances or by 
here as collateral for the loans. 
ties, parti ularly Kuropean stocks continued to be substan- 


tial. With the development by American banks of improved 


Purchases of foreign securi- 


procedures to facilitate transactions in foreign stocks, there 
has been grow interest in this type of foreign investment. 
Short-term claims on foreigners also increased in the second 


quarter, In contrast to net reductions in the first. The 


change reflected increased bank financing, especially to coun- 
tries in the Middle East and Far Kast, a sizable flow of 
short-term funds to Canada, and a slowing down of with- 
drawals from sterling accounts. 


Much of the difference in the rate of foreign dollar accumu- 
lations between the first and second quarters resulted from 
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short-term or extraordinary transactions, so that the rise in 
foreign gold and dollar assets for both quarters combined is 
more indicative of the current trend in the balance of pay- 
ments between the United States and the rest of the world. 


Area balances change 


While total United States payments to foreign countries 
and foreign expenditures for goods and services in this 
country have risen from the first half of 1954 to the first 
half of this year by about the same amount, there were 
noticeable changes in the transactions with the various areas 
as is shown in the following tabulation: 


Known transactions with the countries of continental 
Western Europe and their dependencies, and the nonsterling 
area countries of Asia and Africa resulted in higher net pay- 
ments by the United States 

The higher net payments to continental Europe can be 
attributed mainly to higher military expenditures, particu- 
larly on “offshore procurement,” to higher grants (excluding 
military and to larger capital outflows. The increase in 
grants was due to increased payments to France to help 
meet the costs of the defense of Indochina. These payments 
compensated for the decline in other grants. 

The increase in net receipts of the nonsterling countries 
of Asia and Africa resulted principally from higher Govern- 
ment grants and increased United States imports of goods 
and services while United States exports remained un- 
changed. 

Transactions with the United States became less favorable 
for the sterling area although United States expenditures 
there increased and still exceeded the area’s rising expendi- 
tures here. 

The less favorable balance of Latin America resulted 
mainly from smaller United States imports, and the less 
favorable balance of Canada from a smaller capital outflow 
and higher repayments of loans extended in earlier periods. 

These changes in the transactions of the United States 
with the various areas are not necessarily matched by the 
movement of their foreign gold and dollar reserves because 
of the use of dollars to make payments between foreign 
countries. It seems that the improvement for Europe in 
its transactions with the United States was offset by larger 
dollar payments to other countries, mainly Canada and 
Latin America, and smaller dollar receipts from the nonster- 
ling area countries of Asia and Africa. Also, the change in 
official British reserves from a rise by $500 million during 
the first half of 1954 to a decline by $80 million during the 
first half of this year, can only to a relatively small extent 
be attributed to transactions with the United States. 





Record Expansion 


Unirep SraTes residents spent $1,358 million in 1954 for 
foreign travel, including international passenger fares. 

Foreign countries received $1,144 million from United 
States travelers in 1954, including $186 million paid to for- 
eign carriers. American carriers earned $214 million. 

Preliminary figures for the first half of 1955 indicate a 
seasonally adjusted annual rate of about $1.5 billion, of 
which about $1,275 million accrued to foreign countries from 
expenditures by American tourists within these countries 
and from fares paid to foreign carriers. The rate of expendi- 
tures for foreign travel during the first half of 1955 would 
thus be about 50 percent higher than in 1950 when expendi- 
tures amounted to just under $1 billion, of which $874 million 
was paid to foreign countries. In the prewar peak travel 
vear of 1929, $693 million was spent on foreign travel, with 
$651 million going to foreigners. 

During the postwar period expenditures for foreign travel 
rose at a substantially faster rate than the disposable per- 
sonal income or total consumer expenditures. The ratio to 
disposable income is, however, lower than that in 1937 and 
even farther below the ratio in 1929. Table 1 indicates, 


Table 4.—Foreign Travel Expenditures! and Disposable Personal 
Income 





Disposable personal income 85, 4 248. 0 306.6 290.3 358. 9 
Foreign travel expenditures 68.1 144,2 196. 0 211.7 287.7 
Europe and Mediterranean 17.0 111.1 167.0 3 
Canada 14¢ ( 1 x2 ] 
M« xico 7 102.8 . “4 
West Indies and Central America 7 152 1 13.9 
Other mi 102 4 m | 
1. Excludes travel expenditures by member Pore 
and persons employed in foreign countri nal fare s 
and foreign carriers and shore expenditurs r 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Off B I 


however, that expenditures for travel to Europe in 1954 have 
caught up with the advance in disposable income since 1937 
(and possibly increased relatively faster during the current 
year) and that travel expenditures in Mexico have advanced 
more rapidly over the same period. Travel expenditures in 
Canada and the West Indies have risen much more slowly 

The rapid postwar rise in American tourist expenditures 
in Europe indicates that the declining trend in the relation- 
ship of these expenditures to disposable incomes which was 
observed during the prewar period has—at Jeast during the 
last two years—been interrupted. The decline in that 
relationship during the inter-war period is attributable to the 
falling share in the population of the United States of the 
foreign-born, which in 1929 accounted for over two-thirds 
of the United States travelers to Europe. Although the 
ratio of foreign-born to the total population continued to 
decline after the war, the effects of this decline upon travel 
to Europe were apparently outweighed by otber develop- 
ments 

The development of air transportation opened the possi- 
bility for trips of short duration which prior to the war 
would perhaps not have been undertaken. This speed-up 
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in Foreign Travel 


in transportation may not have affected Canada end the 
West Indies to the same extent, which may account for 
the slower rise in tourist expenditures in these countries. 
Visits to armed forces personnel stationed abroad may also 
have contributed to the postwar rise in European travel 
The introduction during 1954 of the “pay-later’’ plan has 
widened the possibilities of financing such trips. About 4 
percent of all European travelers used this plan during the 
period October 1954 to March 1955, with significantly 
many more foreign-born than native-born residents taking 
advantage of the plan. 

Americans spent an average of $1,467 in 1954 for thei 
European trips, including $839 for travel in Europe and 
$628 for transatlantic fares. This average has risen by 
about 10 percent Over the last five vears, reflecting an 
increase in the per diem expenditures of travelers from 
$11.24 in 1950 to $14.98 in 1954. This rise was partly 
offset by a decrease in the length of stay abroad from 66 to 
56 days over the period, The increased per diem expendi- 
tures reflect rising costs and the greater availability of 
merchandise in Europe. Compared with 1929, average 
expenditures per trip in 1954 had risen by about 45 percent, 
less than consumer prices in the United States. This may 
be due to the larger number of short trips which in part is 
probably offset by the rising portion of higher-spending 
native-born in the traveling public (from 32 percent in 1929 
to 60 percent in 1954), 

The pattern of European travel has not changed materially 
in the last five years. Travel payments to Germany in- 
creased to 10 percent of total expenditures in Europe in 
1954, although this is still considerably below the share in 
1937. The recent increase results from a rise in the numbers 
of travelers to Germany reflecting visits to armed forces 
personnel stationed there and the addition in 1952 of direct 


Table 5.—Estimated Expenditures of United States Residents on 
Foreign Travel 1929, 1937, 1953, 1954, and First Half of 1955! 


[Millions of dollars 











1054 
1929 1937 1953 recente 
| ir 
Total Sickciad sceamadaietesacteueeceaiainbeb aaa 693 473 | 1,277 | 1,358 611 705 
rransportation ; i 210 125 382 100 204 237 
Foreign flag carriers 7 168 97 181 186 101 108 
United States carriers 42 28 201 214 103 129 
Expenditures abroad 483 348 895 958 4107 468 
Canada 178 Li 282 284 s4 tat 
Mexico $6) 44 192 190 ut 11] 
Total oversea areas 204 148 421 ind oes tis 
Europe and Mediterranean 213 97 s(t 2 Lit 182 
West Indies and Central America 37 $5 7¢ 5 is 9 
Bermuda of < 2 22 12 13 
British West Indies af, - 22 28 ] 19 
Cuba . (*) 20 23 12 14 
Other sf . " 11 14 } 13 
South America , H 20 22 1] 12 
Other oversea 14 12 1Y 23 12 1 
* Not available 
1. Excludes travel by members of the Armed Forces, Government employees and 

employed in foreign countries; includes shore expenditures of cruise passengers 

] t n 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics, values 
juestionnaire returns 
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eamship facilities to German ports. Additional transporta- 
on service to the Mediterranean has also stimulated travel 
» Spain and Italy. Travel to Eastern European countries 
till remains negligible although in the 1930’s 6 percent of 
\merican travel expenditures in Europe were made in these 
ountries. 


lable 6.—Number of United States Travelers to Oversea Countries 
1929, 1937, 1953, 1954, and First Half of 1955! 


[Thousands] 


West Indies and 


Europe . 
Tr ( » t m Ct . 
Total nendl entral America South | oy 
oversea Medi- Amer- canes 
reas terra- . . versea 
a 4 wo Total Ber- Cub ica 
° area muda . 
17 350 136 ° “ s 23 
444 248 153 . » Y 24 
Total R27 376 396 82 168 33 22 
Sea 300 207 76 20 30 & Q 
Ail 527 149 320 62 138 25 13 
4 Annual: Total 912 420 432 SU 180 36 24 
Sea s07 2) 70 18 25 8 9g 
Air 605 200 362 62 l 2s l 
4 Ist half: Total 437 178 230 42 ¥6 17 12 
Sea 142 03 40 10 16 4 5 
Air 295 85 190 32 SO 13 7 
Ist half: Total 514 209 269 47 104 19 17 
Sea 149 95 45 10 16 4 5 
Air 365 114 224 37 SS 15 12 


*Not available 


Excludes travel by cruise passengers, members of the Armed Forces, Government em- 
yees and persons employed in foreign countries. 
urce: U. 8, Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics, based on data of U. 8 
department of Justice, Immigration and Naturalization Service. 


Proportionately more American travelers to Europe in 1954 
came from the Middle West and West Coast than in 1952. 
(bout half of all European travelers in both years resided in 
New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, or Pennsylvania, close 
to the major embarkation point for Europe—the port of 
New York. As in 1952, the states having the highest pro- 
portion of foreign-born population provided the majority of 
European travelers. 

Expenditures by American travelers in Canada, accounting 
for about one-third of foreign travel outlays, have risen less 
than 10 percent since 1950. Travel payments to Mexico, 
however, have increased by about 30 percent from 1950 to 


Table 7.—Numbers and Expenditures of United States Residents 
Traveling in Europe and the Mediterranean Area, 1952, 1953, 
1954, Total and Selected Countries! 


Number of trav- |Total expenditures' Average expendi- 


elers (thousands) | (millions of dollars) tures (dollars) 
1952 1953 | 1954 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1952 | 1953 1954 
Europe and Mediterranean 332 376 420 256 306 352 767 812 839 

| 
France 193 212 | 244 60 68 72 310 320 207 
United Kingdor 159 192 221 | 41 57 4 260) 296 293 
Italy 145 160 183 51 . 64 344 342 348 
Switzerland 115 128 146 22 | 24 | 2 186 189 198 
Germany 101 120 157 24 26 34 229 220 220 
(ustria “ps “3 (*) (*) 7 (*) tg 124 
Benelux 85 100 108 12 14 If 135 139 152 
Scandinay 18 53 57 15 18 0) 308 348 351 
Spain * *) 49 *) (*) 1 (*) (*) 209 
Portugal 2 e 19 7 (*) 3 (*) *) 151 
* Not available 

1. Excludes international passenger fares and travel by Government employees, mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces and persons employed in foreign countries; includes shore expend- 


itures, but not the number, of cruise passengers. 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics, values based on 


questionnaire returns; numbers based on data of U. 8. Department of Justice, Immigration 


and Naturalization Service. 
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1954, the rise becoming sharper in 1955. Travel to Mexico 
has been stimulated by increased transportation facilities 
and in recent months by lower prices resulting from the 
devaluation of the peso in 1954. 

Travel payments to Bermuda, Cuba, and the West Indies 
have risen steadily. This rise reflects in part the increase in 
winter tourism in Florida, but the beginning of a secondary 
peak in the summer can also be observed. The introduction 
of air coach transportation has also contributed to the rise 
in travel to the nearby West Indies. 


Table 8.—State of Residence of United States Residents Returning 
by Sea and Air at the Port of New York from Europe and the 
Mediterranean Area, Third Quarter, 1952 and 1954! 


{Percent 
4 
. 952 
Area or State of residence I . 
rotal 
I " Aiy 
Total, United States 100. 0 1m wo.0 10. 0 
New England 8.9 ; 6.9 
Connecticut ; { 19 6 
Massachusetts 4.4 4.2 § 8 
Middle East 52. § is. 8 15.2 53.3 
District of Columbia 1.7 { 1.3 1.6 
Maryland 1.7 2 ! | 
New Jersey 8.0 2 ‘ 7.5 
New York 33. 7 15 27.9 9 
Pennsylvania 6.8 6.9 6.9 i. 
Southeast 6.4 8 
Florida 1.5 7 2.0 1.3 
Georgia 1 ‘ ' 7 
Louisiana 4 so] 1.1 6 
Virginia___. 1.4 ay 6 12 
Southwest 2.2 H i) 1.7 
Texas 1.§ 2.2 1.0 
Central 17.8 20.8 17.6 
Illinois i) 6.9 8.3 ! 
Indiana 1.0 l 1.6 9 
lowa 5 0 L1 s 
Michigan 3.0 2.2 Lf ) 
Minnesota 1.2 , 16 1.3 
Missouri oe i 1.3 1.6 
Ohio 3.7 1 { 41.2 4.7 
Wisconsin l 11 ; 
Northwest 24 7 
Far West 9.8 ; 8 12.4 
California 8.2 4 4 10.4 
Washington 1.0 ; 1.3 
1. Data compiled for 1952 from tabulations of sea and air passenger manifests; for 1954 fro: 
passenger manifests for sea travelers and from customs baggage declarations for air traveler 
For grouping of states into areas, see August 1952 issue of SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS, 


page 11 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Econor 


Travel is one of the major sources of dollar exchange for 
foreign countries. In 1954 travel expenditures accounted 
for 7 percent of total foreign dollar receipts through the sale 
of goods and services to the United States. For Europe 
alone, earnings from United States travelers of $520 million 
accounted for over 10 percent of dollar earnings from the 
United States. Moreover, the increase in these earnings 
from the previous year has offset in part the decline in the 
value of merchandise sold by Europe to the United States, 
thus contributing to the stability of European dollar receipts. 

International travel is, however, not a one-way movement 
Foreign travel expenditures in the United States exceeded 
half a billion dollars per year since 1952. Including earnings 
on fares paid by foreigners to American carriers, United 
States receipts in 1954 amounted to $608 million. About 
half of these receipts are from Canadians, and nearly one- 
third from Latin Americans. Expenditures by Europeans 
in the United States are still small but rose rapidly from 1953 
to 1954, reflecting the improved dollar position ef European 
countries, 
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Personal Income by States, 1929-54. 


N 
LNYEW estimates of incom: by States for the vears 1929-54 
are presented in this report. Conforming to the concept of 
“State personal income,” they replace the income payments 
series carried regularly in past years in the August SurvVeE\ 
oF CurRENT BwsINEss; estimates on the latter basis will no 
longer be prepared. 

In addition to a number of definitional changes entailed 
in shifting from the income payments to the personal income 
concept, the new figures incorporate a complete reworking of 
the statistics back to 1929. This is the first complete revision 
of the official State income work since its inauguration in thi 
late 1930's. 


State personal income confol 


thy thre nited Ss 


personal income series included in OBE’s national income anc 


product accounts, Statistically State and national esi 
mates are in full agreement; conceptually diffe only 
one respect. This pertains to the exclusion from the State 
series of income disbursed by tl Federal Gov ment to 1ts 
civilian and military personne | outsid ear continental 
United States. 

Now in preparation is a comprehensive bulletin on State 
personal income that will appea ext vea ! ppl ] I 
to the Survey OF CURRED? BUSINESS It will provide a 
description of definitions and concepts, a detailed re | ol 
the procedures and data used in derivu I estimates 
breakdowns of the State persona neome totais Dy ty] and 
by industry for all years since 1929, and a | of prin- 


‘ 1 . : , 1 P 1 
cipal changes in the reographie income ais 1D ( 
past quarter of a century. 

The present report gives a brief diseu 


sonal income and of the conceptual and S 
that have been introduced. \s to the estimates thems 
both total income and per capita income are shown by Sta 
for all years from 1929 to 1954 \ third basic table pro- 
vides a cross-sectional view of State income flows in 1954 

a breakdown of each State’s total personal com by mayor 
tvpe and industry. In additio1 here is included a table 
of percentages to facilitate u and anah of the ficvures 


on total and per capita incom 
Besides the 48 States and the District of Columbia, OBE 
regional income work covers the Territory of Hawaii. TI 


Territorial estimates, as shown in the prese ir ma 
rial, span the period since 1939 Thev are based on a com 
prehensive study, Jncome of Hawaii, published as a supple- 
ment to the Survey or Curr! IUSINESS in late 19: 


The regional classification of States shown in this report 
the same one used by OBE in past vears—has been found 
quite suitable for the presel taAtio 1 d | 


1. Undertaken at the request of t 


mates for the years 1939-52 of persor 
income, employment, ave ann 
estimates of Haw $s 1943 and 1944 i 
Income of Hawaii is available from the Su 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., or from Dey 
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data. For the convenience, however, of those who may 
prefer to work with the classification of the Bureau of the 
Census, the tables in this report also provide a grouping of thi 
State data according to the nine Census geographic divisions 


Nature of State personal income 


State personal income is the current income received by 
residents of the States from all sources, inclusive of transfers 
from government and business but exclusive of transfers 
amon? persons, 

It is measured before deduction of income and other direct 
personal taxes, but after deduction of individuals’ contribu- 
tions to social security, government retirement, and other 
social surance programs. While cash income makes up the 
overwhelming bulk of the total—more than 95 percent on a 
national basis—personal income also includes several types 
of nonmonetary income, or income in kind. 

As specified in the definition, the personal income flow 
This phrase signifies the comprehen- 
siveness of the measure. This isso fundamental to an under- 
standing of the concept of personal income as to warrant 


covers ol] sources.’ 


special emphasis. 

Personal income covers the income received by residents of 
each State from business establishments, Federal and State 
and local governments, households and institutions, and 
foreign countries. All forms:-of income flowing to persons 
from these sources are included—wages and salaries, various 
types of supplementary earnings termed ‘“‘other labor in- 
come,” the net incomes of proprietors of unincorporated 
businesses, net rental income, dividends, interest, and govern- 
ment and business “transfer payments” (consisting, in general, 
of disbursements to individuals for which no services are 
rendered currently 

The wage and salary component of each State’s personal 
income comprises payments made in every branch of private 
industry—manufacturing, trade, public utilities, services, 
farming, and so forth and by the Federal and State and local 
governments, including military disbursements received in 
the State. Similarly, the proprietors’ income catk gvory mea- 
sures the net business earnings of farm operat 
fessional persons in independent practice, and of noncorporate 
business establishments in all other types ol pursuits The 
inclusion, in addition to wages and salaries and proprietors’ 
income, of returns on property and of numerous other types 
of disbursements by government and business furnishes a 
complete measure of the personal income flow in each of the 


ors. of pro- 


states All in all, the personal income series is the most 

NOTE.—MR. SCHWARTZ AND MR. GRAHAM ARE MEMBERS OF THE 
‘ATIONAL INCOME DIVISION, OFFICE OF BUSINI ECONOMICS, 
MAJOR CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE STATE INCOME PROJE(t VERE MADE 
BY LAWRENCE GROSE AND SELMA F. GOLDSMITH. OTHERS O HE 
DIVISION STAFF WHO PARTICIPATED IN THE SUBSTANTIAL VOLUME 
OF STATISTICAL WORK INCLUDE HERMAN I. LIEBLING, CHARLES J. 
LIBERA, JAMES M, LAZARD ND EDWIN J, COLEMAN 
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omprehensive available record of differences among States 

1 economic structure and change. 

The estimates presented in this report were constructed 
from a wide variety of statistical information ranging over 
most phases of the various State economies. This consisted 

ery largely of compilations by government agencies, al- 
hough data were drawn directly from numerous private 
ources as well. The statistical work thus consisted of a 
two-fold task: assembling data from a multiplicity of sources 
nd then adapting them, through estimation, in a step-by- 
tep buildup of aggregate income from component flows. 

Several hundred separate series of estimates went into the 

erivation of the State personal income totals. This de- 
ailed approach was followed in order to take advantage of 
vailable sources of information and thus to minimize errors 
temming from the estimation of broad components on the 
basis of data differing in scope or internal composition. 
\loreover, it brings into play the potent factor of “offsetting 
rrors.”” The tendency for errors in underlying components 
o compensate in the totals is a phenomenon observed re- 
weatedly in the field of national income when a detailed, 
areful statistical procedure is followed. 

Much of the worksheet detail included in State personal 
ncome, it will be recognized, is therefore not sufficiently re- 
iable to warrant separate analysis. Nonetheless, the sta- 
istical approach employed has the additional advantage of 
vielding a considerable amount of useful information on 
State income by type and by industry. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE NEW SERIES 


Revision of the State income estimates, a major project 
that extended over a period of years, had three principal 
objectives. These included (1) modification of definitions 
n line with the personal income concept, (2) adjustment of 
the State series to conform statistically with the national 
estimates of personal income, and (3) improvement of the 
statistical basis of the State estimates. 


Changes in definition 


State personal income, like State income payments, is es- 
sentially a measure of the income flow to individuals. It 
includes, however, a number of changes in definition. Most 
important are that State personal income provides broader 
coverage of income in kind and has a different treatment of 
transactions under private pension, health, and welfare 
plans. 

Two major items of income in kind counted in State per- 
sonal income but not State income payments are the net 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings and the value of 
food and clothing furnished members of the armed forces. 
With regard to private pension and related transactions, the 
new State series includes the contributions made by em- 
ployers under such plans; treatment in the old series, while 
statistically inadequate, was roughly tantamount to meas- 
uring pension payments net of the contributions made by 
employees. Certain other changes in definition introduced 
into the State estimates will be brought out later in the 
article. 

On balance, it may be said that the new definitions provide 
a coverage of the personal income flow that is at once both 
somewhat more comprehensive and more precise. 
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Adjustment to national estimates 


The new State series has been coordinated with the revised 
statistics of United States personal income published in the 
1954 edition of National Income? (as extended in the July 
1955 Survey). Apart from the definitional difference al- 
ready noted in respect to income disbursed overseas by the 
Federal Government, the State series has been tied fully to 
the national estimates by using them as a statistical frame- 
work in preparing State breakdowns of personal income by 
detailed components. 

Attainment of such complete statistical correspondence 
will facilitate many analyses requiring the joint use of OBE’s 
regional and national data. 


Statistical revision of State series 


As already indicated, the State personal income data em- 
body a thorough reworking of the estimates. In preparation 
of the detailed components, much of the work underlying 
the former income payments series was found useful; but 
opportunity was taken to incorporate many additional data 
sources and improved estimating techniques. The results of 
the State project are a counterpart to the advance in national 
income and product statistics in the past few years that 
culminated in the revisions presented in the 1954 National 
Income supplement. 

Several features of the new State work may be pointed 
out briefly. These pertain to the estimates of (a) wages and 
salaries in the broad area of the economy covered by social 
security laws, (6) farm proprietors’ income, and (c) nonfarm 
proprietors’ income. 

Wage Ss and salarie sin “cove re d’’ industry. In the prepara- 
tion of wage and salary disbursements by industry for the 
period since 1938, fuller and more precise use was made of 
information provided as a byproduct of the administration 
of the social security programs. This information consisted, 
most importantly, of payroll data compiled by the Bureau 
of Employment Security from tabulations by the State 
unemployment insurance agencies of reports received from 
all covered employers. The UI data were supplemented by 
special tabulations of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance furnishing data on wages in the small-sized firms 
covered under OAS] legislation but excluded from unemploy- 
ment insurance coverage by the varying size-of-firm provi- 
sions of the State laws. Such combined use of UI and 
OASI wage data yielded complete measures of covered 
industry payrolls in the various States. 

Farm income.—The State personal income figures include 
a special series of estimates on the net income of farm pro- 
prietors. It was prepared jointly by the National Income 
Division and the Agricultural Economics Division of the 
Agricultural Marketing Service. Although the preliminary 
product of a large, longer-term project now under way in 
the Agricultural Economics Division, this new series repre- 
sents the first systematic, detailed estimation of farmers’ net 
income by States on an annual basis for the whole period 
since 1929. It is a distinct improvement over the farm 
income figures contained in State income payments, partic- 
ularly for the pre-1939 vears. 

Nonfarm propre tors’ income. 
proprietors’ income included in State personal income like- 
wise reflect a new and substantially improved statistical 
effort. Two broad segments of this area may be differen- 
tiated with respect to source materials and methods used: 
segment 


The estimates of nonfarm 


professional services and business. The former 
covers the net income of self-employed physicians, dentists, 
2. This basic report may be obtained ($1.50 per copy) from the Superintendent of Doct 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., or from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. 
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5 O28 
2,414 
1, 074 
5, 269 


19, 084 
1. 46S 
1,079 
3, 187 
13, 350 


81, 947 
19, S12 
7. 769 


143 


~Fvs 


l 

14 
122 
17, 293 


, ISS 


13, 414 
2 528 

857 
3,417 
1, O70 


9» 99 


~~, «= 
753 
ROH 

1, 130 
030 


35, 348 


27, 026 


- 7 
507 
2, 881 
+, 934 
SSA 


18, 893 
65, 601 
65, 234 
24, 012 
32, 746 
12, 824 
22, 048 
9, 169 
34, 841 
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62 
63 
64 
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59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 


Continental United States 


New England 
Connecticut 


Mair e 


Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
thode Island 


Vermont 


Middle East 


Delaware 
District of Co 
Marvland 
New Je rsey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
West Virginia 


Southeast 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
Florida 


Georgia 


Kentucky 


Louisiana 


Mississippi 
North Carolina 


South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Virginia 


Southwest 


Central 


Arizona 


New Mexico 


Oklahoma 
Texas 


[llinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


Northwest 
Colorado 
Idaho 

Kansas 
Montana 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 
Wyoming 


Far West- 
California 
Nevada 

( yregon 
Washington 


Territory of Hawa 


Bureau of the Census 
Geographic Divisions 


New England 
Middle Atlantie 
Kast North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantie 

East South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain 


Pacific 


Source 


U 


Department of Commer 


SURVE) 


910 
995 
S78 
683 


750 


863 
R4Q 
99 
719 


S59 


SOG 
RO5 
684 
510 
$15 
IR4 
365 
519 
R15 


OF 


176 


680 
746 
549 
513 


538 


“4 


61 


2 | 


Hs 

119 
367 
244 
ol] 

$12 


OSU 
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299 


OL 


520 


ww 
~] 
eT 


535 
527 
374 
570 


119 


527 
565 
900 
165 
529 
634 
$2] 


260 


203 
165 
155 
284 
204 
205 
226 
13] 
207 
174 
204 
283 


245 
300 
209 
999 


541 
380 
279 
283 
180 
228 
305 


190 


423 


583 
654 
113 
616 
177 
596 


3/0 


289 


583 
595 

149 
306 
324 
213 
927 


ai 
351 


546 


147 
122 
519 


463 
382 


616 
635 
518 


290 
119 
600 


691 
720 
593 
11] 
102 
2608 
329 
{82 
701 


247 


620 
73 

545 
508 
682 
535 
508 
651 


ere) 


432 
531 
418 
12] 
513 
109 
319 
319 
450 
601 


727 
786 
748 
564 
600 


456 
426 
270 
363 
487 


725 


Table 


339 
282 
256 
513 
340 
320 
363 
218 
328 
307 
339 

166 


359 
487 
608 


785 
840 
876 
623 


662 


fv 
783 
667 
183 
159 
294 
383 
516 
784 


719 
903 I, 


626 
G02 1, 
707 


9? | l 


769 


726 
607 
827.1, 
617 
646 
829 1, 


675 


584 
648 
594 


903 1, 
909 | 
817 1, 
597 
561 
383 
467 
638 
966 1 
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2.—Per Capita Personal! 


42 104 1944 
909 1, 102 1, 194 
104 1, 276 1, 313 
117 1, 590 1, 601 
850 1, O87 1. 091 
074 1, 261 1, 300 
849 9671, 048 
134 1, 184 1, 261 
757 902 930 
071 1, 276 1, 399 
267 1, 438 1, 483 
364 1, 508 1, 561 
120 1, 292.1, 33 
170 1, 432 1, 563 
169 1, 379 1, 536 
942 1, 133 1, 240 
613 738 822 
582 718 814 
515 651 735 
171 941 672 
769 985 1, 090 
571 725 =835 
533. 689 £759 
93 784 879 
140 528 627 
575 691 765 
40 639 724 
55 5 7 ] 7 R56 
782 839 S98 
698 8921, 010 
S98 986 1, O36 
628 758 869 
624 774 944 
712 = ©9311, 038 
955 1, 1701, 247 
039 1, 258 1, 392 
913 1, 1321, 198 
RO5 G95 G84 
047 1, 347 1, 387 
1960 935 998 
809 9621.073 
028 1, 2591, 322 
872 1,053)1, 115 
838 1, 017 1, 090 
891 1, 030 1, 063 
904 1, 004 1, O8O 
849 1, 034 1, 164 
896 1,128 1, 168 
811 993 1,072 
654 9271, 002 
742 816 950 
890 1, 132 1, 058 
944 1, 142.1, 229 
256 1, 5141, 557 
281 1, 5401, 582 
5471, 493 1. 477 
, 1401, 401 1, 415 
203 1, 473.1, 535 
087 1, 186 1, 239 
104 1, 276 1, 313 
OSS 1, 300 1, 436 
003 1, 237 1, 316 
RO5 967 1. 046 
733 869 948 
516 653 753 
640 825 £944 
887 1,035 1, 072 
253 1, 5141, 558 
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195% 
Income, by States and Regions, 1929-54 lawyers, accountants, and other types of independent pro- 
ona! eee “ey . 
: (Dollars) fessional practitioners. 
State distributions of total net income in the various 
M 194 1947 «19481949 19501951 = :1952 | 1953 | 1954 | Line professions were prepared as the product of (1) number and 
teal - (2) average net income of persons engaged in independent 
|, 234 1,249 1, 3161, 4201, 3821, 491 1,649 1,7231,7901,770 1 practice. Basic data on the former item were obtained from 
wi 336 1,379 1,438 1, 5111, 474 1, 625 1, 816 1, 897 1, 949 1, 935 the decennial Census of Population and records of the pro- 
1,336 1,: , 438 1, 511 1, 474 1, 625 1, : : , 9: 2 meet acne Tees me ee Bee ae 
313 568 1.578 1.6931 7521 6991 9032 1912 3232 4232 361 fessional associations. For average net Income, principal 
60] 067) 1.117! 1, 1501. 229)1. 175/1, 192.1, 3231, 485'1, 501/1, 492 j reliance was placed on data collected in OBE s periodic 
09] 351 1, 398, 1, 434:1, 513 1, 490 1, 660 1, 835.1, 887)1, 928)1, 922 5 questionnaire surveys and in the 1950 Census of Population 
048 106 1,145 1, 208 1, 269 1, 244 1, 323 1, 491 1, 5311, 5601, 605) 6 For the “business’’ segment—about four-fifths—of non- 
8 267 1, 349 1, 436'1, 513 1, 464 1, 6291, 769 1, 8081, 842)1, 823) 7 mies iM a ed at 
26] 013 1.058 1.0991 1701. 1221. 1771. 3101. 3611. 4001. 408 8 farm propric tors’ income, first approximation of annual 
930 totals by States were derived as the summation of separate 
1,459 1,474 1,524 1,618 1, 591 1, 722 1, 881 1, 964 2, 036 2, 000 9 estimates for about 50 industries These estimates were 
aoe 507 ; 533, 1, 634 1, 766 1, 896 2, ie 2, a 2, se = 2. a 10 prepared through distributions, or allocations, of independent 
83 635 1,689 1, 7481, 905 2, 078 2, 191 2, 304.2, 3392, 2412, 220 11 pent mM, peseeta a * Sierras tes. Saag tes 
6) 318 1° 313. 13501 4581. 453 1.5901. 7731. 8891.9791.940 12 national totals. Of necé ity, the distributions were devel 
33 991; 1,529 1, 5701, 650.1, 622.1, 796 2, 001 2, 107 2, 239.2, 219 13 oped in very large degree from information not fully o1 
63 644 1,691) 1, 7151, 798.1, 7561, 879 2, 006 2, 077.2, 1502, 163° 14 directly relevant to noncorporate business net income, such as 
a 26% 1, 273) 1, 348.1, 4461, 422 1, 566 1, 747 1, 8351, 8931, 785, 15 sales, number of proprietors, value added, and payrolls 
() ~ QO” ¢ ) + rf , 97 > 5 “)*3* ) . . . . 
99 ” pat) ¥, Coot, LEST, CORE, COOL, SHU, Sees, Seen, ee Also for lack of data, it was frequently necessary to assume 
854 845 874 957 9361, 0041, 1241, 1861, 2411, 233 17 that (within the detailed industry framework adopted) rela- 
14 780 «= 744.794.0856) 810) 868): 994.1, 0771, 121 1,091 18 tionships found to prevail nationally would also be valid 
35 722 729 719 847 780 802 906) 948 981 979 19 State bv State. 
72 151) 1, 137) 1, 143.1, 184.1, 203 1, 305 1, 382)1, 467/1, 585.1,610 > 20 I — Ifo ays 
o0 29 844 884 948 | 93210171. 1461. 2081’ 2701 237, 21 For this broad area of nonfarm self-employment, which 
3: 794 Sil R50 065 921 960 1, 127 1, 193 1, 23511, 216 29 has been covered by the OASI law since 1951, 1t was possible 
og $92 829 8811, 002 1, 059 1, O8S9.1, 1781, 2411, 304.1, 302) 23 to adjust the preliminary, sum-of-industry estimates to 
‘3 627 6050 662) 753) 667 eels sand ae seats th 24 special benchmark information provided by the Bureau of 
27 821) 858 894 944 9191,011 1,118 51,1811,190 25 wl ee RS ee ae LP xsi 
re "43, «7631 «779.:«879«O 838. 87710451 10811. 1221063 26 Old Age and ae hg Tn urance Phi information con- 
24 902 R56 R76 935 925 997 1. 085.1, 1321, 225 1, 212 27 sisted of sample data »\ States showing lor 1951 and 1952 
6 946 990 1, 0021, 1121, 1011, 2151, 373.1, 4461, 4731,480 28 the total and average net incomes from self-employment of 
38 130! 1. 006. 1. 100 1. 172.1, 246 1, 285 1. 413.1, 4861, 526 1, 544 : persons covered by old-age and survivors insurance. 
1,030 1, , 100 1, 172 1, 246 1, 285 1, 413 1, ,5261,544 29 he Bape 0 Gpntegnlltcbice: i i 
io | 107, 1,083) 1, 149.1, 216.1, 245 1, 295.1, 555.1, 6391, 5971, 582 30 On the whole, the adjustments 1 quired to bring the sum 
36 926 906 988 1.0761. 1131. 165 1, 292.1. 3481, 3791. 387.31 of-industry totals into line with the 1951-52 OASI data 
9 967 939 1,015 1, 1301, 155 1, 127 1, 237.1, 3601, 4391, 466 32 were rather moderate. Nonetheless, these data mark a sig 
| O51 1,028) 1, 1281, 1881, 2831, 341.1, 4601, 5181, 5551, 574 33 nificant step forward in the work. They provide the first 
4 . c . ° e 
" > . Tht) 2 “ " ‘eS =] Ts] t ‘ s ‘ 
1,288 1,310 1, 401 1, 555 1, 469 1, 605 1, 788 1, 8561, 957 1,920 34 Comprehensive check on 7 results of estimating Stat 
7 170 1.530 1. 6361. 809 1, 690 1, 826 2, 013 2, O81 2, 168 2, 155 35 proprietors income on the basis of indirect data and pro 
2 248 1,193 1, 303 1, 440 1, 364 1, 522:1, 702)1, 768 1, 9361, 834 36 cedures, and they point towards an important new data source 
8 069 1,207 1, 1901, 5471, 3201, 442 1, 550.1, 593 1, 539.1, 667 37 for the future. 
f 319 1,318 1, 4541, 542 1, 504 1, 684 1, 860/1, 941 2, 124:2,017 38 
7 100 1,174 1, 256 1. 404 1, 298 1, 392 1, 524'1, 558 1, 624.1, 644) 39 . g ‘ : 
5 134 1,186 1, 221 1, 384 1, 3441, 444 1, 566 1, 6711, 7321, 747 40 Comparison with State income payments 
3 349 1,311 1, 4121, 552 1, 472 1, 616 1, 855 1, 926 2, 050 1, 983 1] . 
) 108 ‘ a, ‘ ar . > OG: ee pontine 9 : 
: 186 1,209 1, 2941, 402 1, 3611, 460 1, 694 1, 726.1, 7621, 706 = 42 For those who have followed the State income payments 
1,142 1,148 1, 303 1, 377 1, 278 1, 392 1, 554 1,613 1,5801,583 43 work, immediate interest centers on the extent of change 
) 183, 1, 195) 1, 338 1, 394'1, 385.1, 449 1, 739|1, 809)1, 7501, 686, 44 made by State personal income. This can be measured 
4 114 1,169 1, 251 1, 281 1, 239 1, 275 1, 438 1, rea + 175 , 133 ~ simply by comparing the percentage distributions by States 
) 159) 1,116 1, 2881, 277 1, 245 1, 3781, 516.1, 719 1, 653 1, 689 6 : ~ Wee Pi ae io : 2 ade Ce Be 
: 191) 1,278 1, 4571, 598 1, 3901, 602 1, 756 1, 763 1, 7681, 729 47 Of the Nation’s income shown by the new and old seric 
i63 1,151 1, 243.1, 463.1, 305 1, 468.1, 548.1, 6241, 554 1,635 48 I rom such comparisons examined for 1929, 1940, 1950, and 
1,009 1,046 1, 4461, 383.1, 136 1, 255.1, 3101, 193.1, 183.1, 186 49 1953, it is readily apparent that the new series modifies in 
: 047) 1,083 1, 232 1, 451 1, O94 1 a a a , aoe " ro 4 only moderate degree the recent-year distributions and long 
| 128 1, 094) 1, 1781, 2191, 2241, 28 53.1, 486.1, 503 1,483 5 ee al Oe oe re may Ate ptlacneestigi 
958 1340 14881 5541 5881. 6221 8861 8301 8431.779. 52 term shifts which had been shown by State income payment 
In all 4 years the percent of total income received in the 
1,535 1,585 1,633 1, 711 1, 687 1, 798 1, 985.2, 072 2,1222,094 53 various States as recorded in the personal income data 
580 , 654 , 678 1, 7501, 725 . 850 2 oss 2, a 2, 4. 2, 1 a4 differs by 5 percent or less in nearly all instances from that 
585, 1,717 1, 7321, 7501, 758 1, 938 2, 1892, 344 2, 390 2, 55 1 fa. eed, en Sais a aia te 
381| 1396 1.5181 6091 5621 60717491 8141. 7941.757, 56 based on income payments. The 1929 and 1953 revisions, i 
125 1,395 1, 497 1, 600 1, 587 1, 677.1, 806 1, 905 1, 9601,949 57 may be noted, are opposite in direction in some States, but 
they still do not alter significantly the previously indicated 
828 1,312 1, 3841, 4111, 3541, 403 1,586 1,7211,7401,704 58 long-run changes.® 
To this generally favorable outcome, 2 qualifications must 
be added. 
First, differences between the new and old State series run 
1, 336 1,379 1, 4381, 5111, 474 1, 625 1, 816 1, 897 1, 949.1, 935 59 generally larger in the 1930’s and are sizable in a few years 
1,502 1,516 1, 5621, 651 1, 6191, 7571, 917.2, 0012, 0782,043 60 Fo. ae aeons a cies Cie lin Retinal, 
(346 1°349 1 4571 5931 514.1 6611 863.1 9302 0521.989 61 for some of the Central and Northwestern Stat This devel 
1,112 1, 164 1, 244.1, 4141, 292 1, 407 1, 528 1, 593 1, 603 1,648 62 opment, which was not unexpected, is traceable mainly to the 
994 1,007) 1, 0421, 1251, 113 1, 2041, 3361, 402)1, 4521,438 63 farm income component. As already indicated, this com- 
787) 766 807) 888) 845-9021, 017 1, 0791, 135 1, 118) 64 ponent of income payments was statistically weak for the 
964 938) 1, 011.1, 1011, 157.1, 191 1, 305/1, 374.1, 4231, 438, 65 yre-1939 period : 
1,143 1,160 1, 2691, 334 1, 314 1, 389.1, 600 1, 660 1, 6411,611) 66 pre-ivut a : 
1, 534 1, 583) 1, 632 1 7111, 686 1, 796 1, 983 2, 069 2, 118 2, O90 67 3. The above compurisons, it will be recognized, combine the effects of both conceptual and 
Statistical revisions Upon inalvsis of the 1950 data, it was found that the differet s het weet! 
the two series were very largely statistical. On balance, the changes in definition introduced 
into the personal income estimates had small effect on the relative State distribution 
D4785 ) 
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be large, although tending to offset in the totals.’ 


Table 3.—Changs 


State and region 


Continental United States 


New England 
Connecticut 
M ine 
Ma 
New Hampshire 

Island 

Vermont 


chusetts 


Middle East 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Maryland 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
West Virginia 


Southeast 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
Florida 
creorgla 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South © arolina 

Tennes ec 

Virginia 


Southwest 
Arizona 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
ba 
Texas 


Central 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
M issouri 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


North west 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Kansas 
Montana 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
tah 
W yoming 


Far West 
California 
Nevada 
Oregon 
Washington 


Territory of Ilawati 


Bureau of the Census 
Geographic Divisions 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 
East South Central 
West South Central 
M ountain 

Pacific 


Source: U.S. Departmer 


4. One point should be note: 
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ation to be borne in mind is that the It remains to be added that measurement of compone! 
Freneri | similarity found in the overall totals does not exte nd flows has been sharpened markedly in the new series. Fo 
individual components. Differences in this reason, State personal income should prove a mo 
type-of-income or industrial detail sometimes turned out to useful, reliable tool for business and economic anal ysis. 
i 
sin Total and Per Capita Personal Income, by States and Regions, Selected Years, 1929-54 P 
ie capita per 
Percent of cont ntal United State 
t 19 ty ; . - 1 V5 ( 
4 ‘ 154 1924 1940 1946 1950 1954 1054 ‘ { | 
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SUMMARY OF DEFINITIONS 


lhe remainder of this text is devoted to a brief statement 
lefinitions underlying the State personal income estimates. 

convenience, table 4 is used as a frame of reference for 
discussion. 


Personal income 


he main characteristics of the concept of State personal 
ome, and how differs from that of State income pay- 
nts, have already been noted. Additional information 
ng this line will be provided below in the discussion of the 
vidual components of personal income. 
\t this point, attention will be called to another signifi- 
it change introduced into State personal income—a change 
it is more statistical than conceptual. In the new series, 
al income measures consistently for all States the income 
cived by residents. In State income payments, however, 
totals shown for the District of Columbia and six States 
e not wholly measures of income received. They there- 
required adjustment to a population, or residence, basis 
fore computation of per capita mcome. A full explanation 
his particular aspect of the State income payments series 
ven in footnote 2 of table 5 in the August 1954 Survey. 


Wage and salary disbursements 


These disbursements consist of the monetary renumeration 
of employees commonly regarded as wages and _ salaries, 
lusive of executives’ compensation, commissions, tips, 
| bonuses, and of the value of payments in kind which 
present income to the recipient. They are measured before 
luctions for social security contributions, union dues, or 
other purposes. All disbursements in the current period are 
ered, including any payments retroactive to past years. 
lat is, retroactive wages are counted when paid rather than 


en earned. 
\lthough the contributions made by employees under the 
rious social insurance programs are included in wage and 
ary disbursements, they are not part of the personal 
ome total. They are excluded by means of the explicit 
luction, discussed below, that is made for “personal 
tributions for social insurance.” 
Special attention may be drawn to the estimates of military 
roll included state personal income. These represent 
at part of the national total of military pay disbursed to 
dents of each State. The estimates are derived as the 
1 of two separate flows: (1) the gross pay of personnel 
tioned in each State less the amounts withheld by the 
vernment and sent to their dependents or other indi- 
luals in the form of dependency allowances or voluntary 
otments, and (2) allowances and allotments received (from 
itary personnel wherever stationed) by individuals re- 
ing in the State. 
lhe national totals of wage and salary disbursements con- 
ned in State personal income are somewhat lower than the 
es shown in table 3 of the national income report in the 
vy 1955 Survey. The reason is that the State estimates 
lude, as mentioned previously, disbursements made by the 
Federal Government to its civilian and military personnel 
itioned outside the continental United States. 
Of the several differences in definition between the figures 
wage and salary disbursements shown in table 4 of the 
esent report and “wages and salaries’’ as previously pub- 
hed in State income payments, the following are most im- 
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portant. Unlike the old series, wage and salary disburse- 
ments are measured gross of employee contributions for 
social insurance and include the value of food and clothing 
furnished to members of the armed forces, military allow- 
ances and allotments, and work relief wages. The last two 
items were classified as part of “other income” in State in- 
come payments. 


Other labor income 


This category consists of supplementary types of labor 
income paid out or accruing in the current period. These 
comprise employer contributions private pension, health, 


and welfare funds; compensation for injuries; pay of military 
reservists; directors’ fees; and several other minor items. 

Treatment of the employer contributions item requires 
special mention. In the national income accounts, private 
pension and related funds, as well as other types of ‘“quasi- 
individuals”, are classified as persons and their income 
counted in personal income. In the State series, employer 
contributions to private pension, health, and welfare funds 
are estimated by allocating the national total (by detailed 
industry) on the basis of payrolls. This procedure is tanta- 
mount to regarding the “‘funds’’, State by State, as synony- 
mous with the employees on whose behalf the employer 
contributions are made. 

Other labor income as included in the new State series is 
identical in scope to that shown in table 3 of the July 1955 
national income report. 


Proprietors’ income 


Proprietors’ income measures the net business earnings of 
owners of unincorporated enterprises, consisting almost en- 
tirely of sole proprietorships and partnerships but including 
also producers’ cooperatives and other numerically minor 
forms of noncorporate business. 

The key characteristic of proprietors’ income as a measure 
of net business earnings is well illustrated by the agricultural 
component. This is equal to (and derived statistically as) 
the gross income of farmers minus their total expenses of 
production. Gross income covers (1) cash receipts from 
farm marketings of crops and livestock, (2) payments to 
farmers under the Government’s soil conservation and 
related programs, (3) the value of food and fuel produced 
and consumed on farms, (4) the gross rental value of farm 
dwellings, and (5) the value (positive or negative) of the 
change in inventories of crops and livestock. 

Value of change in farmers’ inventories is included because 
a measure of current income, not net receipts, is desired. It 
has a general counterpart in nonfarm proprietors’ income, 
the definition of which calls for cost of goods sold—not just 
purchases—to be deducted from total receipts to arrive at 
net income.® 

The income of farm proprietors as measured in State per- 
sonal income is somewhat broader in scope than that included 
in the previous estimates. Specifically, it includes the net 
rental value of owner-occupied farm dwellings and the agri- 
cultural net rent received by landlords living on farms. The 
former item was omitted from State income payments; the 
latter was a component of “property income.” 

For the country as a whole, nonfarm proprietors’ income 
is identical to the ‘Business and professional” category of 
table 1 in the July 1955 Survey. This category, in turn, 


is shown to be comprised of 2 items: “Income of unincor- 

One difference, however, will be evident—that inventory changes are valued at selling 
prices in farm proprietors’ income but at cost prices in nonfarm proprietors’ income his 
means that the farm series assigns net profit lo: n inventory goods when they are ‘“‘pro 
duced;” the nonfarm series, when they are sed While each treatment has certain merit 
uniformity on this score between the farm and nonfar series is precluded by statistical 


considerations, 
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Line State and regio 


1 Continental United States 


2 New England 


3 Connecticut 
4 Maine 
5 Massachusetts 
6 New Hampshire 
7 | Rhode Island 
S Vermont 
9 Middle East 
10 Delaware 
11 District of Columbia 
12 Marvland 
13 New Jersey 
14 New York 
15 Pennsylvania 
16 West Virginia 
17 | Southeast 
18 Alabama 
19 Arkansas 
20 Florida 
21 Georgia 
22 Kentucky 
23 Louisiana 
24 Mississippi 
25 North Carolina 
26 South Carolina 
Ze Tennessee 
28 Virginia 
29 | Southwest 
30 Arizona 
31 New Mexico 
32 Oklahoma 
33 Texas 


34 Central 


35 Illinois 

36 Indiana 

37 Iowa 

38 Michigan 

39 Minnesota 

40 Missouri 

41 Ohio 

42 Wisconsin 

43 Northwest 

44 | Colorado 

45 | Idaho 

46 | Kansas 

47 Montana 

48 | Nebraska 

19 North Dakota 
50 South Dakota 
51 Utah 

52 Wyoming 


Far West 


gn 
Ww 


54 California 
55 Nevada 
56 Oregon 

5 


Washington 


~] 


58 | Territory of Hawaii 


59 | New England 
60 | Middle Atlantic 
61 East North Central 
62 | West North Central 
63 | South Atlantic 
64 East South Central 
65 | West South Central 
66 | Mountain 
67 | Pacific 
1. For definitions, see text discussi 
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Table 4.—Major Sources of Personal 


Wage and salary disbursements 
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porated enterprises” and “Inventory valuation adjustment.”’ 

The former item consists wholly of monetary earnings as 
no allowances are made for proprietors’ income in kind out- 
side of farming. Such earnings accord closely in definition 
with net business profit (gross receipts from business or pro- 
fession less expense of doing business) as reported by indi- 
viduals and partnerships on their Federal income tax returns. 
Under business accounting practices in widest use, the 
reported business profit data contain an element of inventory 
gain (or loss) due solely to price change, and therefore akin 
to capital gain (or loss) 

As described fully in the 1954 National Income supplement, 
addition of the inventory valuation adjustment to income of 
unincorporated enterprises eliminates this inventory element 
and yields a measure of profits accruing from current produc- 
tion. Nosuch valuation adjustment is required in the case 
of farm inventories since the farm income estimates are 
computed directly so as to exclude inventory profit 

Inclusion of the inventory valuation adjustment is the only 
significant change in the definition of nonfarm proprietors’ 
income in the new State estimates. 


Property income 


“Property income”’ as shown in table 4 consists of rental 
income of persons, dividends, and personal interest income. 

Rental income.—This component covers (1) monetary earn- 
ings of persons (except professional real estate operators 
from the rental of real property as well as from royalties on 
patents, copyrights, and rights to natural resources; and 
(2) imputed net rental returns to owner-occupants of non- 
farm dwellings. 

Monetary rents are defined on a net basis, as the difference 
between gross receipts and expenses (including depreciation). 
The net rent of individuals engaged primarily in the real 
estate business is not included but, along with rentals re- 
ceived by partnerships, is classified in proprietors’ income 

The imputed, or income-in-kind, element of persons’ 
rental income is defined as the gross rental value of owner- 
occupied nonfarm homes less actual expenses (including de- 
preciation) incurred in home-ownership.® Gross rental value 
is reckoned in terms of the gross rent that the individual 
home-owner could have realized by offering his home for rent. 
As noted earlier, the similar imputation for farm dwellings is 
included in the series on farm proprietors’ income. 

Dividends.—This item of property income measures cash 
dividend disbursements by corporations organized for profit 
(whether foreign or domestic) to persons resident in the vari- 
ous States. 

Personal interest income 
monetary and imputed, accruing to residents of the States. 

The monetary part covers interest received from foreign 
as well as domestic sources. Both private and government 
disbursements are included. 

The imputed interest component is defined in general as 
the excess of property income received by financial inter- 
mediaries from funds entrusted to them by persons over 
property income actually returned in monetary form by these 
intermediaries to persons. <A portion of imputed interest is 
numerically equal to the value of financial services received 
by persons without explicit payment; the remainder repre- 
sents property income withheld by life insurance companies 
and mutual financial intermediaries on the account of 
persons. 

For amplification of this formal definition, 


This measures the total interest, 


reference is 





6. For the individual States, the actual estimates of net rental value of owner-occupied 
nonfarm housing were not made via this residual } ess. Instead, it was necessary to derive 
the estimates by the indirect procedure of allocating to each State a percentage of the national 
total based on market value of owner-occupied dwelling 1s computed from the decennial 


Census of Housing. 
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made to the discussion of imputed interest in the 1954 edition 
of National Income. As shown there, imputed interest repre- 
sents one element of the system devised in the national 
income and product series to account for the transactions of 
financial intermediaries such as banks, life insurance com- 
panies, and savings and loan associations. The full signifi- 
cance of the interest imputations cannot be understood i; 
isolation—that is, apart from the other income and product 
items affected by the system of imputations. 

In the State series, it must be added, it is not possible to 
parallel the elaborate treatment of imputed interest followed 
in the national estimates, although the conceptual framewor! 
is the same. Instead, imputed interest paid to residents of 
the States is estimated simply through allocations of national 
totals based on relevant statistical data. For instance, i 
the case of banks, where the imputation measures the valu 
of banking services rendered without specific charge, th 
value of such services received by persons in each State is 
assumed to be proportionate to the State’s volume of banking 
business as measured by information on payrolls and de- 
posits. 

The property income category of State personal incom 
differs from that shown in previous income payments re- 
ports in 2 ways: by the inclusion of rental value of owner- 
occupied nonfarm dwellings and the exclusion of agricul- 
tural net rents accruing to landlords living on farms. 


Transfer payments 


The transfer payments category comprises, in general 
receipts of persons from government and business (other 
than government interest) for which no services are rendered 
currently. 

Government transfers consist of Federal and State and 
local government payments to (1) individuals not in returr 
for current services and (2) private nonprofit institutions 
such as hospitals and charitable and welfare agencies 
Under the first category are included such items as old-agi 
and survivors insurance benefits, unemployment benefits 
pensions under public employee retirement systems, direct 
relief, and pension, disability, and related payments t 
former members of the military establishment 

Business transfers (a minor category) consist of disburse- 
ments to persons of business production other than in thi 
form of earnings. Examples are corporate gifts to nonprofit 
institutions, cash prizes, and consumer bad debts. 

The United States totals of transfer payments included 
the State and national estimates of personal income differ 
slightly in most years. This is because the State figures 
exclude disbursements—for example, of the VA_ special 
dividend—made to military personnel stationed outside thi 
continental limits. 

Together, transfer payments and other labor income are a 
rough counterpart to ‘‘other income’”’ as shown in past State 
income payments articles. The list of specific differences 
in content, however, is lengthy. The three most important 
ones have already been noted. Military allowances and 
allotments and work relief wages, which were part of “other 
income,”’ are now contained in wage and salary disburse- 
ments; and employer contributions to private pension and 
welfare funds have been substituted for pension payments 
In addition, business transfer payments were omitted alto- 
gether from the former estimates. 


Personal contributions for social insurance 


These contributions, which are deducted from the income 
flows listed above to arrive at total personal income, include 
payments by both employees and _ self-employed. The 

(Continued on page 32) 
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by Louis J. Paradiso and Clement Winstons 


Consumer Expenditure-Income Patterns 


ry. 
| HE maintenance of a high volume of consumer buying 
iS a positive influence in limiting the extent and duration of 
e economic downturn which began after mid-1953. Fur- 
thermore, the steady and substantial increase in personal 
ynsumption expenditures during the past 12 months ac- 
inted for more than half of the 8 percent rise in the gross 
tional product in this period and contributed materially to 
recent upswing in business activity. Consumer expendi- 
res are still a major influence in the bouyancy of the 
onomy. 
Broadly considered, the basic underlying factors in the 
ength of consumer spending have been the steady and 
panding flow of income to consumers and their disposition 
spend a high proportion of this income. Total consume! 
penditures have generally paralleled changes in disposable 
rsonal income in the recent period. In fact, since early 
954 consumer spending has increased at a somewhat faster 
te than the income flow—from the second quarter of 1954 
the second quarter of this year disposable personal income 


increased 5 percent while personal consumption expenditures 
rose 6.5 percent. Accompanying the large increase in total 
expenditures has been a shift in the spending pattern with a 
relatively greater amount of purchasing being concentrated 
on durable goods than was the case a year ago. 

A noticeable feature of the spending pattern in the recent 
period has been the shift in the responses to fluctuations in 
income from that observed in the prewar period of consumer 
expenditures for many categories of goods and services 
These changes in emphasis among the various categories of 
purchases have had important differential impacts through- 
out business and industry. 

It is the purpose of this article: (1) to indicate the char- 
acter of recent changes in consumption and the role of con- 
sumer spending in the developing business situation and (2 
to consider the nature of changes in the expenditure-income 
pattern from the prewar to the postwar periods with particu- 
lar reference to the problem of measuring the sensitivity of 
consumer expenditures to fluctuations in income. 


lL. Recent Changes in Consumer Pu rchasing 


Consumer demand has played a significant role in the 
onomic developments of the past 2 years. Whereas, total 
usiness activity as measured by the gross national product 
rned downward after the second quarter of 1953 and de- 
ned for 4 successive quarters, personal consumption expen- 
tures dropped moderately in only 1 quarter—from the 
iird to the fourth of 1953—and have continued upward 


since that time. 


As the chart on the following page shows, in the period of 
wnturn from mid-1953 to mid-1954 the gross national 
oduct dropped by $12 billion at annual rate. All major 
omponents declined with the exception of personal consump- 
yn expenditures which increased by nearly $4 billion and 
ivate fixed investment (including net foreign investment) 
hich showed little change. It may be noted that in this 
riod the rise in personal consumption expenditures was 
proximately equal to the rise in disposable personal 
come. 

In the subsequent recovery period since mid-1954, all 
ajor components of the gross national product increased. 
ersonal consumption expenditures showed the largest ab- 
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solute advance, to an annual rate of more than $250 billion, 
up $15 billion from the second quarter of 1954. In this 
period, disposable personal income also advanced substan- 
tially but by a somewhat smaller amount than the increase 
in consumption. 


Widespread effects of consumer spending 


The recent recovery has been sparked and sustained by 
a number of basic factors. Among the more important of 
these are businessmen’s decisions to spend more for plant 
and equipment and to shift inventory policy from liquidation 
in 1954 to accumulation this year, the substantial pickup in 
consumer expenditures aided by the consumers’ free use of 
available credit, and the continued strength of housing 
demand. 

The rise in consumer buying in recent months has stimu- 
lated the business activity both directly and indirectly. 
The direct effects on such facets of the economy as employ- 
ment, production, income, and order placements, have been 
clearly indicated by recent developments. But the in- 
creases have also had favorable effects on investment pro- 
grams of business. 
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Investment decisions are often made by businessmen 
somewhat independently of the current course of business 
activity. These autonomous actions, however, are some- 
times modified on the basis of businessmen’s reappraisal of 
their anticipated sales and profits and also on the subsequent 
movement of these factors. Thus, a rise in consumer ex- 
penditures even in a period when general business is tending 
downward may have a stimulating effect on business in- 
tentions to invest. The substantial rise in consumer buying 
in the past 12 months was a factor which many firms con- 
sidered in their expanded fixed investment programs in 1955. 
As noted elsewhere in this Survey, businessmen’s 1955 in- 
vestment programs reported in the most recent plant and 
equipment survey of OBE and SEC have been increased 
over the expectations indicated earlier in the vear. 

The course of consumer spending is also an important con- 
sideration in businessmen’s inventory policy. For example, 
the relative stability of consumer purchasing in the 1953-54 
business decline, precluded an extensive period of inventory 
liquidation. With the rise in consumption since mid-1954 
and the expansion in the other sectors in early 1955, business- 
men found it necessary to accumulate inventories in order 
to support the rising volume of production and sales. Al- 
though there has been a steady inventory accumulation in 
the first 7 months of this year, with substantial sales in- 
creases, the inventory-sales ratios have been at or below 
those of a year ago. 


Consumer buying broadens 


It is interesting to examine in some detail the developments 
in consumption by major groups of expenditures in the past 
two years. In the declining period of 1953-54 only two of 
the major categories of purchasing showed a significant drop, 
namely, purchases of automobiles, and to a lesser extent, of 
clothing and shoes. The drop in car demand after mid-1953 
represented in part a reaction to the relatively high rate of 
purchases achieved in the rapid recovery from the 1952 work 
stoppage in steel. Expenditures on furniture and household 
equipment were off only slightly. Expenditures for items 
in other major groups, particularly services, on the other 
hand, registered increases. The general tendency during this 
period was for consumers to spend somewhat less on durable 
goods, particularly automobiles, while with some exceptions 
they tended to maintain or increase their purchases of non- 
durables and services. 

In the period subsequent to mid-1954 all of the major 
expenditure categories advanced. The accompanying chart 
indicates the percentage changes which occurred in expendi- 
tures for goods and services by major categories from the 
second quarter of 1953 to the second quarter of 1954, and to 
the second quarter of this year. This chart clearly shows 
that in the past year the most pronounced increase occurred 
in expenditures for automobiles and parts, the category which 
had shown the largest decline in the earlier period. Expendi- 
tures for clothing and shoes displayed only a moderate rise 
following the earlier declines. 

Rising production and sales of automobiles since the intro- 
duction of the 1955 models last fall were powerful stimulants 
to business activity. With cars selling at record volumes in 
this period, manufacturers increased their rate of operations 
and expanded their investment in new plant and equipment. 
The initia) impacts were on industries supplying materials 
and components to the automobile industry. By the early 
part of 1955, the effects of these activities had spread to other 
sectors of the economy. 

In the first 8 months of this year, new car sales by retail 
dealers were 38 percent above the corresponding period of 
1954. Automobile production continued at high rates in 
1955 through the mid-summer so that even with the excep- 
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tionally high volume of new car sales, inventories were built 
up. Nevertheless, in relation to sales, new car inventories 
were not high compared to periods when such ratios were 
considered favorable. In August passenger car production 
dropped due to the start of the model change-over. Sales, 
however, continued at a high rate and inventories were drawn 
down to a total equivalent to a month’s sales at the August 
rate. 

With the spreading of purchasing power and with the 
maintenance of a high level of purchases of new homes, 
expenditures for furniture and household equipment turned 
up in recent months, following a fairly long period of relative 
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stability. In the last 2 months, particularly, demand for 
furniture and equipment strengthened as is evidenced by the 
fact that sales of furniture and household equipment stores 
showed a seasonally adjusted increase of more than 4 percent 
n July and August from the rate of the second quarter. 

The large and rising flow of income also appeared to have 
ad some effect on trading-up by consumers. This is 
suggested particularly in the increased purchases of various 
types of luxury and high-priced goods. For example, in the 
first half of 1955, total department store sales increased 4 
percent over the first half of 1954. Within this aggregate, 
however, sales rises were much more pronounced in depart- 
ments handling high-priced goods. In this period, increase 
umounted to more than 10-15 percent by the luggage, 

rniture, floor coverings, silverware, jewelry, and sporting 
roods departments; nearly one-fifth by the furs and more 
han a fourth by the major household appliances depart- 
nents, 

\long with the continued growth in the number of 
yassenger car registrations, which increased 2 million during 
954 to a total at the beginning of this year of more than 48 
million cars, consumer expenditures for gasoline and oil 
uivanced further during the past year. In the second 
juarter of this year, these expenditures were 8 percent above 
the corresponding quarter of 1954. 

\lore moderate relative gains occurred among most of the 
ther nondurables. Expenditures for food and alcoholic 
wverages, which account for 60 percent of all nondurable 
ryoods purchases, have been moving steadily upward. 
Except for a short period in the latter part of 1953 in which 
these purchases leveled off, they have been on a generally 
sing trend ever since. In the last few months, purchases 
of food, including alcoholic beverages, were being made at an 
innual rate of about $77 billion, up about 4 percent from a 
year ago. 

Expenditures for clothing and shoes have shown modest 
ses recently, to lift second quarter purchases this year up by 
nore than 4 percent over a year ago. In the past 2 months, 
sales of apparel stores have been somewhat higher than the 
second quarter rate. This category of spending has lagged 
considerably behind the income rise in the last 4 years. 

(Consumer expenditures for services rose steadily even 
luring the business downturn 1953-54, and gains have con- 
inued throughout 1954 and so far this year. In fact, there 
has been a fairly steady quarterly growth in consumer 
outlays for services in the past 24 years—the average annual 
rate of increase being over $1 billion per quarter. Most 
pronounced gains during the past year have been in expendi- 
tures for household operation which advanced nearly 10 
percent following a slow-down of the rise in the 1953-54 
period, and expenditures for housing which rose 5 percent, 
somewhat less than in the prior period. These two groups 
account for more than half of the total increase in expendi- 


ires for services 


Changes in the consumer buying pattern 


In view of the increased concentration recently on pur- 


chases of consumer durable goods, the pattern of expenditures 


relative to income has reflected the greater importance of 


these categories. Table 1 shows the ratios of consumer 


expenditures by major groups to disposable personal income 


by semiannual periods for selected recent years. 

On an overall basis consumers have been spending a large 
roportion of their incomes this year than in 1954. This is 
mainly associated with the increased purchases of durables, 
varticularly automobiles. In the first half of 1954, personal 
onsumption expenditures accounted for 92 cents out of every 
ollar of disposable personal income, whereas, in the first 
alf of this year the amount was increased to 94 cents. At 
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the recent annual rate of disposable personal income of $267 
billion, a 2-percent increase in the proportion of the income 
spent means the addition of more than $5 billion to the 
demand for goods and services. Thus, a change in consumer 
spending attitudes resulting in a shift of even this apparently 
small percentage could have a substantial impact on the 
economy. 


Recent Changes in Personal Consumption 
Expenditures and in Disposable 
Personal Income 


PERCENT CHANGE PERCENT CHANGE 
2nd QTR. 1953-—2nd QTR. 1954 2nd QTR. 1954—2nd QTR. 1955 
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The recent spending-income ratio of 94 percent is about 
the same as thai prevailing in the first half of 1950. Fol- 
lowing the outbreak of the conflict in Korea, however, the 
ratio dropped to 92 percent and continued at this rate 
through the first half of 1954. Thus, the rise in this ratio 
since early 1954 represents a departure from that prevailing 
in the immediate prior years. 

As already indicated, a pronounced increase occurred 
during the past year in the ratio of expenditures for durable 
goods to disposable personal income. In the first half of 
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1955, 13 percent of the income was spent for durable goods; 
this compares with 11 percent in the first half of 1954. Also 
itis important to note that increased pure ‘hases of automobiles 
and parts accounted for most of the rise in the portion of the 
income dollar spent for durables. In the first half of 1955, 
6.3 cents out of every dollar of spendable income was used to 
purchase autos and parts, a rise from the 4.7 cents in the 
first half of last year. The shifts in the spending-income 
ratios for the other major categories of goods and services 
were rather small and offsetting. 


How consumers spend their income dollar 


The pie charts show the way in which consumers utilized 
their income dollar in the first half of 1955. Of total personal 
income of $297 billion (at seasonally adjusted annual rate) in 
the first half of this year, consumers used $248 billion for 
the purchase of goods and services. In other words, 83: 
cents of eve ry dolls ar of persone al income was spent for | coods 
and services. An additional 11 cents went for personal taxes, 
and 5% cents were saved. It is interesting to note that of the 
831, cents of each dollar of personal income w hich was spent 
12 cents represented the amount spent on durables, 42 cents 
the amount spent on nondurables, and 30 cents the amount 
spent on services. 

The smaller circle shown in the chart represents the distri- 
bution of personal consumption expenditures in the first 
half of this vear among the major categories of consumption. 
Of the $248 billion spent by consumers for all ty pes of coods 
and services, $75 billion were spent for food (including alco- 
holic beverages); in other words, for every dollar spent for 
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goods and services 30 cents went for food and beverages 
Similarly, 12 cents went for housing and 8 cents for clothing 
and shoes. ‘These basic items of living—food, clothing, and 
shelter—account for 50 cents of every dollar spent by con- 
sumers for goods and services. Moreover, this proportion 
has tended to be fairly stable over a long period of years 
although there have been some compensating shifts among 
these groups. 

Purchases of automobiles and parts and gasoline and 
accounted for 7 cents and 3 cents respectively, or a total of 
10 cents of every dollar spent on goods and services in the 
first half of 1955. Another 6 cents went for the purchase 
of furniture and household equipment, 5 cents for household 
operation, 3 cents for purchased transportation, and 2 cents 
each for tobacco and recreation. The remaining 22 cents 
were distributed over a wide variety of other goods and 
services. 

In the recent period, the change in the relationships o! 
these group expenditures to total consumption has tended 
to be somewhat similar to that already described for th 
expenditure-income patterns. The variations involved are 
are due to the differential movements of consumption and 
income. 

Although total consumer expenditures have tended to 
move in a parallel fashion with disposable income, never- 
theless, important changes in buying emphasis have occurt 
within the expenditure structure from time to time reflect- 
ing in part autonomous actions by consumers. ‘Three periods 
in the postwar years provide outstanding examples of auton- 
omous consumer behavior. The extraordinarily high ex- 
penditures for durables which occurred in the third quarte 
of 1950 were in large part associated with the outbreak of th 
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mflict in Korea. From the second quarter to the third 
iarter of 1950, personal consumption expenditures rose 
$14 billion (at annual rate) while disposable personal 
‘ome increased $8 billion; from the first to the second 
arters of 1951 consumer expenditures dropped by nearly 
billion (at annual rate) while disposable personal income 
is up $6 billion, reflecting again some autonomous behavior 
reaction to the earlier buying surge. 


lable 1.—Ratio of Personal Consumption Expenditures to Dis- 
posable Personal Income by Half Years, Selected Major Groups 


{Percent 
148 1W50 1953 1954 


2d ist 2d ist 2d Ist 2d Ist 
half half half half half half half half 


Personal consumption 
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od ) 11.8 » 0 14.7 12.2 11. f 11.3 11.7 l 
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if 
| f 6.0 ’ 6.7 2 l l 0 
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l i y! 
3 | 29.8 mf 28 28.8 Sf mm f 29.0 28. 4 
i e al 2 2 2. 5 2.4 2 2.7 2. 8 2. 9 2. 9 
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The third example is to be found in the latter part of 1954 
nd early 1955 when the increase in total personal consump- 
on expenditures was at a somewhat faster rate than that 
income, in contrast to the usual experience in the past 
hen such expenditures—stemming primarily from the sharp 

rise in automobile purchases—advanced at a slower rate 
an income. It may be noted that in the cases observed, 
e autonomous actions by consumers have been of short 
ration and sparked by special factors. 


Relation of total consumption to income 


The last chart in this section illustrates the general 
ndency of consumption changes to follow income changes 
iring the past 7 years. This chart shows the percentage 
hange in consumer expenditures from the second quarter 
each year to the second quarter of the following year 
pared with the percentage change in the disposable 
rsonal income. 
Over this entire period, consumption and incomes in- 
ased in each of these comparisons. In 1948-49 and 
953-54, the gains were both relatively small. For the 
other periods they were quite substantial. Also in these 


In 2 past issues of this Survey, detailed measures were 
resented ! to the degree of response of consumer 
xpenditures by different types of goods and services to 
tuations in income. The measure used to reflect such 


show 
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comparisons, the largest advances in both income and con- 
sumption occurred from 1950 to 1951. 

It is to be noted that while the broad magnitudes of the 
rises have tended to be similar for both income and con- 
sumption, significant differences are evident between the 
percent changes in consumption and in income in these 
The tendency has been, however, for a 
rough balancing out in the respective cumulative percentage 
increases for the entire period. 


successive periods, 


Changes in Income and Consumer 
Expenditures, Successive Second Quarters, 
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In terms of the breakdown by categories of consumption, 
the expenditure patterns in relation to income in the postwar 
vears have varied very substantially from those observed 
in prewar years. It is the purpose of the next section to 
describe the shifts in the sensitivity of major consumer 
expenditure groups and subgroups to income changes in 


these 2 periods, 


Income Sensiti vily of Consumption Expenditu res 


response is termed the coefficient of income sensitiv ity. This 
expresses the average percentage by which expenditures have 
varied relative to a given percentage change in disposable 
personal income as determined from historical experience 

In the earlier studies, these coefficients were based on 


consumption and income data for the years 1929-40, a period 




























































of substantial instability. The sensitivity coefficients re- 
flected, therefore, an averaging of responses in spending to 
changes in income for years when business activity was on 
the upswing with those when it was on the decline. In 
addition, during most of this period the economy Was Oper- 
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ating considerably below full utilization of manpower and 
material resources. 

The sensitivity factors developed from this prewar period 
have been used extensively by business analysts and others as 
guides in evaluating consumer demand and in marketing and 
merchandising problems. Since this type of analysis was 
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done a number of years ago, it is of interest to reexamine thi 
relationships and the coefficients in the light of the subsequent 
postwar experience. 

The postwar spending pattern suggests that there has bee: 
a very considerable shift from the prewar years in the 
response of consumption to income changes among most o! 
the categories of goods and services. It should be pointed 
out, however, that there are many difficulties involved in 
analyzing the nature of the postwar patterns and in compa: 
ing them with the prewar. The usual methods used in 
deriving consumption-income relationships may be inappli- 
cable for the postwar years. This arises in large part from 
the fact that disposable personal income and most of th: 
consumer expenditure categories have shown a persistent 
upswing throughout this period. The difficulty is essen- 
tially a technical one, namely, that when the usual correlation 
techniques are applied to variables which have no pronounced 
cyclical movements, up and down, they are not likely to 
vield cyclical measures of sensitivity, but reflect instead 
erowth relationships. 


The postwar upswing 
The post g 


Although both income and expenditures have tended to 
increase throughout the postwar period, there has been 
considerable variation in the rate of advance among the 
various categories. 

In the past 8 years, disposable personal income has rise! 
steadily at an average rate of nearly 6% percent per vear 
Indeed, variations from this rate of growth have been rela 
tively small. In only two periods did the increase in incom: 
tend to slow down materially, namely 1948-49 and 1953-54 
Total personal consumption expenditures in dollars have also 
tended steadily upward at an average rate of increase of 
about 6 percent per year. By categories of expenditures 
however, the postwar changes have varied widely, although 
most of them have shown steady increases. It should b 
noted that higher prices during the postwar period cor 
tributed to these rates of grow th. 

In addition to the fact that the postwar period was one o! 
continual growth, the economy was also operating at excep- 
tionally high volumes of production and employment 
Total production, as measured by the real gross national 
product, increased at an average rate of 4 percent per veal 
from 1946-54, a rate exceeding the 3 percent which has 
prevailed over the last 50 vears in peacetime periods of high 
activity. The labor force was largely employed, with 
unemployment averaging 2 million in the postwar years 
All this was in sharp contrast to the period 1929-40 whe 
average unemployment was relatively high and industry was 
operating substantially below capacity rates. Because of 
such fundamental economic differences in these two periods 
some variation in the consumer demand pattern would b 
expected. 

Along with the rise in income, most of the major consume! 
expenditure categories have also shown fairly steady increases 
since 1945. The average postwar annual rate of increase 
for the major groups and the principal subgroups of expendi- 
tures are given in table 2, column 1. 

The greatest rate of growth has occurred among the serv- 
ices. For example, of the 14 groups showing an averag 
annual rate of increase of 9 percent or more in the past 
vears, 13 were groups of services. The most pronounced 
rates of increase of 15 to 18 percent per year were experienced 
by categories of airline transportation, radio and televisio! 
repair, and automobile insurance. Some items, howeve! 
showed little change despite the continued rise in incom: 
Among these were expenditures for clothing, jewelry, street 
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the upper panel, illustrate rapidly rising groups. 


Women’s 





e] eaters, and to spectator sports. In a few instances, and children’s clothing, and china and glassware, shown in 

penditures have tended to decline. the middle panel, represent cases of small growth, the 

wy Number of average increase being less than | percent per year For 

9 iserage annual rete of —_ many of these items the small growth, however, has been 

of eT 9 accompanied by sizable fluctuations from one year to the 
te 12 to 15 Pm! 2 next. 

9 to 12 bird 10 Finally, transportation on intercity buses and admissions 

a 6 to 9 10 to motion picture theaters illustrate groups for which ex- 

: ) 0 : Se ea . . . 

2 to & 16 penditures have tended to fall over the period. In the case 
| 0 to 3 : i 17 of motion pictures, admissions in 1954 showed a rise after 7 
01 years of steady decline 

: 0 2 2 : rin . : ; . ’ ; . 
| we we - ---- : The accompanying tabulation gives the distribution of 61 

< 0 ) — “ . e . . 
a) Total 6 61 expenditure categories according to the average annual rate 
pl of increase (or decline) in the period 1946-54. 
‘0 The variety of postwar changes in expenditures is illus- It should be noted that more than half of the groups 
ed trated in the accompanying chart, which shows the course increased at an average rate of between 0 and 6 percent pet 
. — of expenditures for the years 1946-54 for 6 selected groups vear, while another third increased between 6 and 12 percent 
ad Expenditures for electricity and gasoline and oil, shown in per year. 
[fable 2.—Personal Consumption Expenditures (Average postwar rate of increase and sensitivity to changes in disposable income in 
prewar and postwar periods) 
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é Kitchen a oust old appliance $1.9 l 0 ’ instruments a4 0 
0 s. China, : st ind utensi 4 d ] “es eae Te 7 
$. Othe jurat f 7 1.4 0 2 Radio ——s ch palates ae) ‘ 
tem , , : — 7. Flowers, seeds, and potted pla 2 ) 
6. Clear : preparations, and miis- 
ellar pplies and paper prod- 8. Admissions to specified spectator amusements ‘ 8 4 
41.4 s 2 a. Motion picture theaters s ‘ f 
7. Sta up} } 4 § b. Legitimate theaters and opera, and ente 
( 8. Hou 6.4 ; } ments of nonprofit I excel 
1. | 11.4 2 letics i 2 
_ I é e c. Spectator sport tw 
VW 7.2 2 9. Clubs and fraterna! organizatio Ce] j 7 
Oth ‘ i) ( 10. Commercial participant amusement 0 
I phone gra cable and wirelk 10.9 5 7 
. Domestic servic 4.2 I X. Private education and research 10, 2 f L4 
VI. Medical care and death expenses 6.7 m 1,0 ) a J education rag woke , -—- 
Drug preparat and sur ; . 2. Elementary and secondary schools ; - 
J Ophthal } I ppli ct 4 ‘ q 
Phy i 6.2 8 s XI. Religious and welfare activities 6,7 »fi 1.0 
D 4. De 2.8 qg 4 
: Pr , : A ‘ 2 a 4 : XII. Foreign travel and remittances—net 13,5 2.1 
: Fu . ie M - 1. Foreign travel t nited State é 

) 

: Group numbers ¢ he cla cations in table 30, July 1955 National In u¢ 3. Based on least squares using equation ¢ 1) + for the period 1929-40, and ¢ nye 
. nher of the SURVEY’ I TB ‘Ess. Some of the items in table 30 have bee! for the period 1947-54 where C =consumptic fures, Y =disposable personal income 
( ed either bec ge number of heterogeneous small groups in the ‘‘other time rhe exponent a@ derived fre t spproximate measure of the income 
, r) t rest in the particular groups, or it is known a priori that sensitivity of the expenditure item 

me ire] 4. Excluding 194¢ §. Excluding 1946-47 Excluding 1946-48 7. Exe 
2. Ba | ( where C =consumption expenditures 1046-49 
mi rage annual rate of increase or decreas Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics 











Examples of Shifts from the Prewar to the Postwar Relationship 
between Expenditures and Income 
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n some categories the percentage change has been re- 
kably steady from 1 year to the next. In others there 
been pronounced variability in the rate of increase, 
uding cases where it has been decelerating in the more 
nt postwar years. Since projection based on_ short 
n growth is often used as a method of estimation for 
ods ahead, considerable care must be exercised if the 
rage postwar rate of growth is employed in projecting 
se expenditures. Obviously, the period involved is 
ch too short to permit the use of this method with any 
ree of confidence. In any case, other factors must be 
sidered which may influence the observed rate of growth. 
Shift in sensitivity—from prewar to postwar 
the last 2 columns of table 2 income sensitivity coeffi- 
ts are given for 77 mi jor groups and principal subgroups 
expenditures derived by correlating * dollar expenditures 
each item with disposable personal income over the base 
ods 1929-40 and 1947-54. These calculations are based 
the most recent data published in the 1954 Edition of the 
fronal Income Supplement and in the July 1955 National 
ye Number of the Survey or CurRENT Business. 
he numbers in the table indicate the percent change in 
enditures associated with a 1 percent change in the dis- 
able personal income. For example, in the case of shoes 
other footwear, the prewar coefficient is 0.8 and the 
twar 0.4. This means that on the average a 1 percent 
nge in prewar income was associated with a change of 0.8 
ases of shoes, whereas a | percent change in 
etd income was associated with only 0.4 percent 
nge in the purchases of shoes. It should be noted that 
other given percentage change in income could be used 
i the corresponding change in expenditure varying in 


thus, in the example above a 10-percent change 
1 shoe 


cent in purch 


portion ; 
ncome is associated with an 8-percent change i 
rchases in the prewar period and a 4-percent pal in the 
ostwar period. 
In each of the two periods the 1 response of total dollar 
enditures to changes in income has been approximately 
1 both periods a 10-pe reent increase 
hi as been associated on the average 
la rise (or decline) of about 8% percent in total personal 
sumption expenditures. In both periods the expendi- 
‘categories have shown wide variations among the groups 
to fluctuations in income. In the prewar 
sensitive groups (namely, those 
wing the most marked response to a change in income) 
re radio sets, automobiles, and furniture, while among 
least sensitive were included the household utilities, and 
soline and oil. In the postwar period, among the most 
sitive were radio and television repair, airline transporta- 
n, and new cars, and among the least sensitive were 
thing, shoe cleaning and repair, and local transportation. 
»wever, of special interest is the fact that apparently 
ny items have shown a marked shift in response to in- 
me change from the prewar to the postwar periods. 
\s has been previously pointed out, the postwar vears 
been characterized by a persistent upward movement, 
th two relatively moderate declining periods interrupting 


same: for example, 1 
decrease) in income 


their response 
iod among the most 





rr i inear in logarithms with disposable personal incom 
pena i W ntroduced as an additional independent variabk 
the relationshiy e prewar period so as to improve the total correlatior rhe 
efficients did not differ materially when derived either from the regression with 
i 1dded factor or I hat without tin 

I etw yme-sensitivity as used in this article and the income- 
ty o In t ter case quantities purchased are used and the income- 
ty is derived from an equation involving the major factors of demand such as income 

pric z 
the case of the coefficient of income-sensitivity, the purpose is to obtain a measure of 
ent change in d r expenditures which would be associated with a given percent 
n income, all other tors being equal. Thus, to the extent that other factors are 
ed with i me, t ensitivi coefficient will tend to reflect not only the 
nce of income or sumption, but also by proxy the effects of other factors whos« 


higl nter r r wit income 
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the advance in total economic activity. Thus, there is no 
basis for testing empirically the nature of the consumer 
response under conditions of sharply falling incomes. Fur- 
thermore, the experience associated with growth when high 
employment is continually maintained, is quite different 
from that in a period in which the use of resources is consid- 
erably below full utilization. Thus, even if it were possible 
technically to develop valid relationships between expendi- 
tures and income. it could be expected that they would 
differ from similar relationships derived from the prewar 
years. 

A further problem is that both expenditures and income 
were apparently strongly influenced by their levels in prior 
years in addition to those in the current vear. Throughout 
the period, the large volume of liquid assets of consumers 
which were accumulated from past available 
to supplement the new purchasing power of the current 
year. As a result of pronounced serial correlation in the 
data, the usual correlation procecdures may not necessarily 
yield reliable relationships, particularly in view of the small 


Savings were 


number of observations. 

The effect of the rather steady rise in the postwar period 
in expenditures for most groups of goods and services on the 
determination of the sensitivity coefficients, is brought out 
by introducing in the correlation time as a separate inde- 
variable along with disposable personal income 


pendent 
thus obtained were 


The coefficients of 
in most cases materially different from those derived with- 
out the use of the time factor, reflecting the influence of tl 
strong intercorrelation between time and the other variables 
included in the equation. 

Taking into account these limitations of the 
coefficients and the care which is required in their use, as 
indicated below, it is of interest to examine briefly the shifts 
in the response of expenditures to income changes from the 
prewar to the postwar periods. For many items the sensi- 
tivity coefficient decreased in value between the two periods, 
while for many others, the response to fluctuations in in- 
come was even more pronounced in the postwar period than 
in the prewar years. In a few cases the coefficients were 
about the same in both periods 

The seatter charts illustrate the way in which expenditures 
were related to income in the prewar and postwar periods 
for selected categories. Both the horizontal and vertical 
scales are ratio scales so as to facilitate comparison of per- 
Two lines, 


income sensitiv ity 


sensitivity 


centage changes in expenditures and income. 
representing linear regressions are shown in each panel 
determined from the prewar years and the other derived from 
the postwar vears. 

Three distinct patterns are brought out in the 
First, typified by furniture, and jewelry and watches, are 
the groups where there is a definite reduction in the response 
of consumer expenditures to fluctuations in income in the 
postwar period from that in the earlier years. This is 
indicated by the smaller value of the sensitivity coefficient 
in the postwar period. Of the 27 goods categories, 20 showed 
a significantly smaller sensitivity in the postwar period 
compared with prewar; of the 34 groups of services, 14 
showed a smaller sensitivity. 

Second, illustrated by expenditures for telephone, 
graph, ete., are the cases where the sensitivity is much greater 
There are 18 of 

Other impor- 


one 


chart 


tele- 


in the postwar period than in the prewar. 
these cases, mostly in the service categories. 


——— 


4. A method often employed to minin the effect of strong time trends in the variables 

to correlate the first differences of expenditures t first differences of income instead 
of using the variables directly Such correlations were calculated for the major catergories 
of consumption for both the prewar and postwar period lost of the groups showed a low 
order of correlation for the prewar period rhe results for the m stwar years were even less 
satisfactory with most of the categories showing ver ttle wrelation. It is interesting 
to note that much more significant correlations wer btained by the use of the first difference 
method for the prewar period by Stone in t ur ysis of consumption in Great Britain 
See: Richard Stone, ‘‘Measurement of Consumer Behavior in the United Kingdom, 1920-3s 


Cambridge University Pres 1954 
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tant categories showing this characteristic are housing, 
household utilities, automobile insurance, airline transpor- 
tation, and radio and television repairs. Finally, the last 
and smallest group consists of cases where the sensitivity is 
approximately the same in both periods. This is illustrated 
in the chart by drugs, nondurable toys, and auto repair 
It should be noted that although the sensitivity is little 
changed, in these cases the level of expenditures in the post- 
war period has shifted upward relative to income 


Limitations of use of sensitivity coefficients 


With reference to practical uses of the postwar sensitivity 
coefficients shown in table 2, it is clear from the foregoing 
discussion that they reflect in most cases significant depar- 
tures from those derived from the prewar experience 

The findings may be briefly summarized as follows 

i. The coefficients prewar period reflect 
prewar cyclical sensitivity and represent the averaging of 
evelical ups and downs under conditions of underutilization 
of resources. 


based on the 





2. The coefficients based on the postwar period are mea- 
sures of sensitivity under postwar conditions of increasing 
economic activity and close to full use of resources 

3. For many expenditure groups the postwar coefficients 
are not likely to measure cyclical sensitivity to income 
changes but rather are apt to reflect the longer-run asso- 
ciation between expenditures and income when both are ir 
the same phase of the cycle. 

The postwar coefficients may be used with some degree of 
confidence only if the period ahead is expected to show 
similar characteristics to those of the recent postwar vears, 
namely, continued advances in economic activity. 

The coefficients may prove to be poor guides if they are 
used to estimate the response of consumer expenditure 
categories under assumptions of significant cyclical declines 
The postwar experience so far does not shed light on what the 
nature of the response is likely to be under such assumptions 
It is also clear, that with few exceptions the sensitivity co- 
efficients derived from the prewar experience would probably 
not be good guides to the response to be expected under 
applicable to the current postwar 


various assumptions 


period 





Personal Income by States, 1929-54. 


(ont nued from page g 


employee portion covers contributions for old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, railroad retirement insurance, State un- 
employment insurance, 
government employee retirement systems as well as premium 
payments for Government life Contributions 
of the self-employed relate to old-age and survivors insurance 
They were first made in 1952 under amendments extending 
coverage of the OASI system as of January 1, 1951 

Both in definition and statistically, the personal contribu- 
tions item in State personal income is the same as that which 
enters the national accounts except for an overseas adjust- 
ment for contributions made by Federal emplovees 

Individuals’ contributions for social insurance, it will be 
recalled, were not shown separately in the income pavments 
series. Rather, they were netted from “wages and salaries”’ 
and ‘proprietors’ income.”’ 


cash sickness compensation and 


Msurance 


Broad industrial sectors 


The last 3 columns of table 4 show the amounts of personal 
income received in each State from farming, government, 
and private nonfarm pursuits. Separate focus on these 3 
sectors has been found essential for analysis of both the 
composition and movement of total personal income by 
States and regions. 

“Farm income” 
and farm wages (net of employee contributions under the 
OAS] program). It falls somewhat short of being a2 com- 
plete measure of all personal income attributable to farming 
since it does not cover individuals’ receipts of farm interest 
or dividends. For agriculture, as for other private indus- 
tries, basic statistical data by States do not show the indus- 
trial sources of personal income components other than 


payrolls and net income of proprietors 


consists of net income of farm propri tors 





Ap 


“Government income disbursements’? measures the tota 
income flowing to residents of the States from Federal and 
State and local governments. It wages and 
salaries (net of employee contributions for social insurances 
“other” labor income, interest, and transfer payments 
Only payments made to individuals, it should be emphasize 
are included in the measure. It does not include govern- 
ment purchases from business; the personal income arising 
from such purchases is covered, of course, in the privat 


comprises 


income flows 

“Private nonfarm income” in table 4 is equal to total 
personal income less farm income and government incom 
disbursements as defined above. As indicated, it is slighth 
overstated because of the inclusion of interest and dividends 
from farming. 


Per capita personal income 


This average is derived by division of total 
income by total population. It is particularly useful for 
geographic and temporal comparisons of average income or 
an annual basis. 

The population data used for most years in deriving pe 
capita personal income by States were the mid-year esti 
mates of the Bureau of the Census. For 1941-47, however 
population by States was measured as the sum of (1) civiliar 
population as represented by Census mid-year estimates an 
2) military personnel as derived from monthly or quarter) 
information supplied by the several military services. Fo: 
the latter, a monthly or quarterly average was used for thes 
vears because it tended to differ appreciably from a singl 
mid-vear observation. 


personal 























Monthly Business STATISTICS 
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ry. 
| HE STATISTICS here are a continuation of the data published in Business Statistics, the 1953 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 


CuRRENT BwsIni That volume (price $1.50) contains monthly data for the years 1949 to 1952, and monthly averages for earlier years 


to 1935 insofar as a1 
ied or revised since publication of the 1953 Supplement are indicated by an asterisk (*) and a dagger (t), respectively, the accompanying foot- 

indicating where historical data and a descriptive note may be found. The terms “unadjusted” and used to designate index 
ar values refer to adjustment of monthly figures for seasonal variation. 


ailable; it also provides a description of each series and references to sources of monthly figures prior to 1949. Series 


‘ 


‘adjusted”’ 
mbers and di 
Statistics originating in Government agencies are not copyrighted and may be reprinted freely. Data from private sources are pro- 
vided through the courtesy of the compilers, and are subject to their copyrights. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATOR S—Continued 
NEW PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 
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Unadjusted quarterly totals: 
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All industries 


Manufacturing lc ' 
Durable-goods industric " 1 063 
Nondurable-goods industrie 13S 1, 186 

Mining " 1 244 1X6 

Railroads S 179 

Transportation, other than rail 1 ) 359 

Public utilitie ' 845 

Commercial and other 2 2 030 

Seasonally adjusted quarterly totals at ial rat | 
All industries. ...- 26. 84 | 26. 18 25. 65 
| 

Manufacturing. --_- . | | x 0.17 

Mining | 1 80) 

Railroads . s 74 

Transportation, other than rail i | l 1. 46 

Publie utilities ‘ { 101 

g 4 4 8 46 


Commercial and other 
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Indexes of cash receipts from marketings a CC si 
loans, unadjusted | 
All commoditie 19 . } { 28 179 419 s82 289 2R¢ 
Crops 2k } 718 8 2 $40) 261 204) 
Livestock and products ; 6s st uy $44 $40) 3] 348 
Indexes of volume of farm marketings, u ted | 
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Electrical machinery ‘ ; 19 i 195 
Transportation equipment } 2K 0 
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, 2 { 
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Pulp and paper { { ‘ : 1 RA) 
Printing and publishing 1 > 9 
Chemicals and allied product + 14 4 L5¢ - . rn aon 
Industrial chemicals 169 oe 
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Petroleum refining 4 ‘2 ~ ae 
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niess otherwise stated, statistics through 1952 and | 


descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistical 


Supplement to the Survey 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION—Continued 


Federal Reserve Inde Physical Volume S 


isted, combined ir 1947 
Manufactures 
Durable manufacture 
Primary metals 
Metal fabricating (ir ywrdnance 
Fabricated metal pr 
Machinery 
Nonelectrical machinery 


Electrical machinery 


Transportation equipment 
Instruments and related cts 
Furniture and fixtur 
Lumber and products 
Stone, clay, and glass product 


Miscellaneous manufacture 
Nondurable manufacture 
Food and beverage 
Tobacco manufacture 
Textile-mill produ 
Apparel and allied product 


Leather and product 


ctures 


Paper and allied product 
Printing and publ I 
Chemicals and allied products 
Petroleum and coal pr 
Rubber products 


> ee 
| - 

Crude oil and natur 

Metal mining 

stone and earth miner 


Con. 
19=100 


do 
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lo 
do 
do 
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10 
do 
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CONSUMER DURABLES OUTPUT 


ijusted, total ountput* 1947 
Major consumer durat 
Autos. 


Major household g 
Furniture and floor coverings 
Appliances and heater 
Radio and telev T t 


ther consumer durat 


usted, tota! output® 


Major consumer durabk 
Autos 
Major household ¢g 
Furniture and flo 


Appliances and he 
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BUSINESS SALES AND INVENTORIES$ 


Manufacturing and trade sales (adj.), totalt bil 


Vanufacturing., totalt 
Durable-goods indust 
Nondurable-good 
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tot 


holesale tra 


Durable-good ta ments 


‘ 
Nondurable-goods « 

Retail trade, total 
Durable-goods stor: 
Nondurable-goods stores 


ntories 


nufacturing and trade 


of month (adjusted), totalt bi 
Manufacturing, totalt 
Durable-goods indust 
Nondurable-goods ir 
Vholesale trade, total 
Durable-goods establishment 
Nondurable-goods estal eememal 
Retail trade, total 
Durable-goods stor 
Nondurable-goods 
r Revised. > Preliminart i ai 
*New series Co Dp + 
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15.3 
23. 1 
109.9 
, 
91 
2 4 
6.1 
14 2 
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4 
43.1 
23.5 
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11.8 
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10.3 
12.2 
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October 


124 126 
126 128 
137 139 
105 111 
149 150 
122 124 
147 147 
125 123 
189 194 


37 137 
109 11 


132 132 
114 117 
105 105 
102 102 
Or 101 
101 103 
9] 94 


108 109 
67 70 
129 130 
x? &] 


108 109 
111 111 
8] 1) 
139 149 
108 111 
122 124 
279 8 


114 112 


11 , { 
132 131 
107 iV 
112 
267 270 
Us ~ 
46.4 £5. ¢ 
23.0 »” 
10.8 
19 , 
Q 9 
2 4 @ 
6.3 §. 2 
14.2 14 
41.8 17 
9. 4 t 
12.9 4 
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descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistical f ; eee ae ; cana, 
Supplement to the Survey I t he October)" hor ee se yeep March April | May Ju July August 
GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 
MANUFACTURERS’ SALES, INVENTORIES 
AND ORDERS 
Sa] totalt s 23. 699 9 7 27 ( % 26, 3 7 
I tot : 88 11, 40 11, 7 899), 13 13, 39 
1! 078 201; 1 1, 259 2 
i elect ] 99 2s 2 92 { 628 2 382 
é s s. het 1s 5, BOA 3.7 
2 18 944 1, 6 1. 10 1. 136 
Stone, clay, ind gia } { {08 r 64 
Other durable-goods industri f 1, OM iif 921 2 ! ( 97 G8 Ri 
Nondurable-goods industries, total f 2,4 12, 299 12 13, 651 12, 9% 12.9 ~ 
Food and beverage / : ' ; } s } WS 3, 799 4,117 4 O45 { l . 
Tobacco ‘tes . 277 OS {09 1M) {4 
Textile... ..- . . 1, 122 l 1, 047 004 1,151 1,072 1,04 y28 
Paper A 75 73 847 RI 824 
Chemical f | f 1, ¢ 1, 776 LF 2, 02 2. OW 1. 979 g 
Petroleum and coal ‘ : 5 “.4 =, dd <, 235 2, 055 2, 258 2, oes . 
Rubber 1 { 437 {18 17 159 1( Ks 
Other nondurable-goods industr 8 s 1.759 1. OX 9 9 Re Q 
Sales, value (adjusted), totalt ‘ 4 24 24, 287 24, 649 ITE , 025 r 
Durable-goods industries, total . { 11, 850 12, 02 st 2 20) , 
Primary metal ¢ 1, 829 1,9 2, 08 2,133 } x 
Fabricated metal ( is 1, 12 1, 147 2 1,278} 1.3 
Machinery (including electr ] Q4 { ; 130) 212 192 24 
Transportation equipment nelt 
vehicle S Z ) Do Re (Ve 3 99] 3. 7 t 4K FA 2 ey 
Lumber and furniture 9 18 1, O26 1 69 1 048 1.12 Q 
Stone, clay, and gla 88 84 18 . BSE { 632 637 eno Rf: 
Other durable-goods industric } vf 4 OH ys 1 970 QR 
Nondurable-goods industries, total I f , { 12, f 12 12, 437 12, 62 13, 11¢ l 13, 329 . 
Food and beverage +, US { . 4 Y 3, 993 4, 029 1,113 " “4 189 
Tobacco... } 1 209 298 208 503 1% * ~ 
Textile... 1,1 1, Oat 1, 068 l j 1, OF 1,117 1 ~ 
Paper... 1 $ ‘ { 741 754 R07 727 R4 . 
Chemical 1, 7¢ 1, 764 1, 74 1, 787 1, 902 1,912 1, % R84 
Petroleum and coal é 2.24 2, 28 2. 293 2. 307 2 341 2 924 2 34 . 
Rubber { 104 ‘ $24 14 4 145 { 
Other nondurable-goods industri 1,8 2, 106 2, O#E 1, 98 1, 880 l 2, 088 2,1 2,019 2 
Inventories, end of month:t 
Book value (unadjusted), total 13, 45 . { ‘ { 13, 5 43, 503 43, 477 43, 483 43,344 43, 64 R24 
Durable-goods industries, total ‘ { 694 24 24 3 24, 13 24, 268 24, 352 24 ) } } g 
Primary metal is 4f 3, 34 s( 3, 229 3. 166 5 126 7 { 
Fabricated metal ' 2 ’ d ) 2,417 2, 420 2, 4s 2. AA 
Machinery (including electr l . ‘ ‘ 7, 82 7, $22 7, 844 SUS 7, 955 8° 029 ~ 
Transportation equipment I r z 
vehicles ; ; . §99 825 5 831 5, 863 40 5 922 5 99 
Lumber and furniture l ASE . f 1, 69 1,719 1, 742 1, 731 1, 736 1 75 s 
Stone, clay, and glass . R3¢ . . RE BRI 07 14 O1F ar > 
Other durable-goods industri 2 2 g 2 f 2, 102 2,1 2,133 9 152 9 18 9 { ) 

By stages of fabrication 7 * 7 
Purchased materials I 6.9 f f f 6. f 6.4 6.3 6. 2 6.2 f f f 
Goods in process 4 3 df yf ) g.8 8 10.0 100 ' 

Finished goods . f 7 y § 7.9 8 0 8.1] 8 2 g 3 g 9 
Nondurable-goods industries, total I f dol 19, 4 f 19, 343 19, 464 ), 450 19, 35 19, 21 19.1 
Food and beverage 1,4 4, 4 } 1, 5& 4 1,7 4, 697 4, 543 4, 391 414 
Tobacco....-.-- i } . RAC 1,919 1, 963 1, 934 1, 901 18 
TARtE. ascwox - , 2, 204 é, Oe 2, dot) 2, 08 2, at 3 144 
. Paper — ‘ ss 1, 001 l 1 1, 028 ] 7 1,044 1 * 
Chemical } a8 2 . 2 969 3 OSE 5 049 3; O4 , (22 2 7 09 
Petroleum and coal “ . . i. 2, TSE 2, bt 2, 5S 2, 5M 2, 587 2 605 9 2 9 
Rubber . ) 82 806 SO 821 R24 "4 
Other nondurable-goods industri 2 88 2, 902 2 gO 3. 003 3 (Al , Oe, ? { 

By stages of fabrication: isle: , : 
Purchased materials I i. 8 . s 7.9 8.1 7.9 7.9 7.8 7.7 7 
Goods in process y y 2.4 9% 2.8 29 29 29 7 
Finished goods 8 8. § . : 8,7 8.7 8.7 8. 8. 5 8.4 g : : 

Inventories, end of month:t 
Book value (adjusted), total l. of i 1 } $2, 908 { . 43,2 43, 2 43, 196 43, 25 43, 332 43. 264 43, 549 
Durable-goods industries, total 24 & 23, 959 24 23, O84 24, 028 24,112 24,159 24, 304 
Primary metal 4 x } 2 3, 2 3, 239 3, 262 } 288 3 DHE 3, 236 xR . 
Fabricated metal 5 . 2, 49 2, 44 2, 417 2, 42 2, 461 2, 4% 2 . 
Machinery (including electrical . x . s } 7, 978 7, 8S 7, 804 7, 794 7, 788 7. R16 7 919 ’ 
Transportation equipment (incl 
vehicles t ; s y. s S35 s SSS 5, 864 s/t 
Lumber and furniture 1 1, 617 1, 69 1,719 1, 724 1,714 1,719 I 
Stone, clay, and glass 5 BF s St SOU St BOS 872 887 BAN abt) ’ 
Other durable-goods industri 2,18 } 2 s 2,112 2,1 2, 102 2, 095 2, 091 2, 11 2, 14 , 

By stages of fabrication : : 
Purchased materials f dol 6.9 f f f f 6.4 6.3 6.3 6. 5 f 
Goods in process 4 ; . 7 9. 9.7 9.8 9 9.9 
Finished goods 7.7 a 7.8 7.8 } 7.9 7.9 7.9 7.8 7.9 ) 7.8 

Nondurable-goods industries, total { ), 242 212 ), 228 ), 220 19, 105 ), 24 8S 
Food and beverage t + t 4, 029 4 4 S 4, 499 4, 442 4, 400 4, 3Y i 
Tobacco... 1, 8&8 & ‘ ‘ 1, Sf x4 1, 852 842 R4¢ 1, 839 x4 . 
Qo 2, 385 j 22 2 } 2, 399 2, 354 2, 38 2, 306 2, 38 2, 39 2, 42 2, 426 
Pet. conden 4 ws OS ( i 028 1, 034 1, O3€ 1, 034 l x { 
Chemica ai - : +3 < s We t $, U2 4 } 2. YSZ 2. 94 2.99 
Petroleum and coal 2,7 d 744 2,7 2, 64 2, 634 2, 67 2, 667 2, 658 2, 67 2 2 
Rubber. - . ' } 835 811 821 7H 782 805 784 8 
Other nondurable-goods industr i7 f 69 3, 023 2, ORS 2, 97¢ 2 3, 046 3 O67 3, 1 . 

By stages of fabrication 
Purchased materials t f dol 8 7.8 7.8 7.8 7.9 7.8 7.8 29 7.7 7.7 7.8 - 7.8 
Goods in process 2.7 2 2 2.7 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 2 

8.7 QR 7 QR 7 R 8 R 6 R ¢ 6 R 7 R 7 Rg 6 s is R 





Finished goods 


r Revised. tRevised series See correst ng note 
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COMMODITY PRICES—Continued 





















RETAIL PRICES 
\ commoditic if S. Dey t t 
ndex 7 207. 6 207. ¢ 207. 3 207. 5 207.5 207. 9 207.7 07. 8 208. 6 
Consumer price index (U. § lepartment I 
All items ‘ / 4 { 114 114.3 114.3 114.3 114.2 114.2 114.4 114.7 
' Apparel ' { 1. f 104 103.3 103. 4 103. 2 103. 1 103. 3 103. 2 103. 2 . 
Food f 10 8 1] 8 2 111.1 = 7 
Dairy products ' " 6. s 6.4 106 i f 104. 0 4 
Fruits and vegetables : . { 1 f 8, 4 110. ¢ 110.7 112.0 120. 2 ) 21.9 
Meats, poultry, and fist } 1 ? 102. 4 102 102. 3 0 102. 1 5 3 
Housing ) F 119 119. ¢ 119. ¢ 119. f 119.4 .7 119.9 
Gas and electricity . . g g nO 109.4 109 110 3 110.9 - 10 8 
Housefurnishings i { ] 4 104. f 104.8 (4. ¢ 103. 7 8 ¢ 
Rent . 8. 8 d. ( 29. 2 129.4 129. § 129. 7 130.0 9 130. 3 10. 4 130. 4 
Medical care = ) f at 2t 126.8 27 27.3 127.5 27. § 127.9 
Personal care_. j 3. 8 l f 113.7 11 11 113.7 113.9 114.7 11 
Reading and recreation 4.8 106. ¢ 106.9 106. 4 106. ¢ 106. 6 106. 5 106. 2 106 
Transportation f 2 2 l 127.6 127.4 7 125. 3 125. 5 25. ® 125. 4 
Other goods and services l 19 119.9 119.8 19.8 119.8 119.9 119.9 12% 
WHOLESALE PRICES 
U.S. Department of Labor ind 
All commodities_ - I 4 109 110.1 110.4 110.0 110.5 109. 9 110.3 110.5 110.8 
Farm product f . 13. 2 RY 2 9 92.1 94.2 91.2 11 2 RQ RR 
Fruits and vegetables, fresh and dr } } 5. 2 103. 8 104. 4 120.9 118.7 104.7 98. 7 99 
Grains ate: } } 3 13.1 12.2 91.0 92.4 om R6. 7 78 
Livestock and live poultry . { 6.4 74 79.4 R(). 7 79.9 84.0 78. 4 Q2 7 79 4 7 
Foods, processed - 8 103. 2 101.6 102. 5 102. 1 ) 103. 1 101 
Cereal and bakery product { 6.2 6.9 iit 118. 5 116. 8 118.3 é 17. ¢ 11 
Dairy products and ice cream ; 8.8 10) y. ( 2 107.2 106. 9 104. 0 104 6. ( 107.5 
Fruits and vegetables, canned 1. 104. 4 1.8 104 104. 1 4 4. ¢ l 
Meats, poultry, and fist st BO. 4 87. f S86. Y 83.3 86.0 85.7 { 8S St 
ur 
7 4.8 1.9 l 2 115.7 115.6 115.7 1! 117 
t 7 107.1 106. 8 107.1 106. 8 AR ¥ 1 
,it } 7.3 117.4 117 118.0 117. ¢ 8 118. 2 18 
: f f r ¢ ( 93.3 93. 1 93. 2 93. 2 12.8 42 
Fats and oils, inedible s 61.8 61. ¢ 4 2 3.2 9 ) 54 
Fertilizer material $3.6 113. 5 113.6 113.4 113.1 111 2 
Prepared paint . 8 2.8 112.8 1] 114.0 114.8 114.8 1.8 4.8 14 
Fuel, power, and lighting materia 1 ) | { l 108.5 108. 7 1O8 107.4 107 g 106. 4 107 
Coal 2 105. 2 105. 2 105. 1 102.3 100. 4 ). 6 101 102 
Electricity . . l { ). 7 100. 7 100. 1 99. 5 97.8 17.8 7 " OF 
Gas { “ ] 2 ) 11¢ 116.6 113. 1 111 o4 r ~ 108 
Petrolet and product x } 1] 1.7 111.7 111.7 111.5 111.4 1 lil. ¢ 1] 
Furniture, other household dur f f l 115. 5 115.4 115.1 115.1 115. 1 11 11 
Appliances, household l ] ' 109. 1 l 108. 7 108 107. 2 107.3 106. 5 y 4 10s 106 
Furniture, household 8 s 2.9 112 2.8 112.6 112.7 112.8 113.1 ) 113 114 
Radio receiver ' ‘ } 9.4 94.7 94.7 94.7 94 7 Mt 94 ‘ 
Ts ley ision receiver f HY f 68.8 68.8 Hk 5S 69. 2 8 68.9 AR 
Hides, skins, and leather product 1.9 2.4 12. 8 1.8 91.9 92.3 92. 2 93. 2 2.9 13 93. 8 
Foot wear s l 111. ¢ ll.¢ 111.5 111.4 111.4 111.4 { 111.4 111 
Hides and skins s { 19. 5 1. ¢ 0.7 56. 9 ; g 2 5S 
Leather . = K2 & 81.2 82.2 82.1 RB. 85.0 gz R 85.1 & r 
Lumber and wood product § } ya) 121.2 121 122. 4 12 r 124.1 125 
Lumber 118 119. ¢ 119. 8 120.0 121.4 121.8 122. 9 124.2 1.7 1 126 | 
Machinery and motive product 124 125. 3 25. 7 25.8 126. 1 126. 1 126.3 126. 7 711 +12 128 
Agricultural machinery and eq! 2 121.3 21. 2 21 121.6 121.5 121. 5 121 | 4 | 122 
Construction machinery and f 1.8 32. 33. 2 133.8 133.8 134. 1 134 24 34 7 136 
Electrical machinery and equipment . y 26.7 126). 8 26. 8 126. 7 126. 4 126.4 12¢ , 127 
Motor vehicles. - ~ 8 121.0 12 121.7 121.8 121.5 121.9 122. 0 29 | 122 
Metals and metal product . 129.9 120. 8 0.1 13] 131.9 132.9 132. 5 P — 139 
Heating equipment { { 114.3 114 13.9 113.7 113.6 113.6 113 2 , F 1] 
Iron and steel f . l 135.8 | 36. 2 36 135. ¢ 14 
ii eal vente ‘ > ; : swage S 4 35 g 4 14 N 
Nonferrous metals “ : y. “i.f 21.9 } $4.3 138. 3 137.8 ® ) 14 
Nonmé tallic minerais, structura » l > 22. ( 121.8 121.9 122.3 123. 2 r 2 12¢ 
Clay products { 8 f 136. 5 136.8 13 { , 
Concrete products » { i 16.7 117.0 118.2 118.2 118. 2 g 118 11 
Gypsum products l 22 122 22. 1 122. 1 122 122. 1 122. 1 122 ! 122 
Pulp, paper, and allied product 2 I f lIf l } 116.3 116. ¢ 116.8 117.4 117.7 118 ) 119 
Paper... 1 2¢ 2f 126. 5 126.9 127.5 128.0 128. 0 128.0 128 0 9 , 7 136 
oe = lucts 8 8 1.4 2 136.8 140. ¢ 138.0 138. 3 138 ‘ , 143.4 48 
ires ul bes f ) 134 l ; 147 
: res al { l 1.9 142. 4 12.3 142.3 42.3 42 42.3 ‘ 
Textile products and apparel. 5.1 5.4 5. 2 5. 2 95. 2 5.2 5.3 95.0 ) ) ) 
Apparel x 4 mf mf mm. 4 m4 jk, 2 8. 2 ‘be a | GS. O m0 IR OR ¢ Qs 
Cotton product | RR. 9 . > 8 } + . WM), 2 HW). € 1.8 00. 4 x) x ) 
' 2 } 0). ¢ 
Silk products 24.2 . 27.4 123.9 124.1 22 121.1 122.8 123. 2 6. 8 128 
Synthetic textiles Qh 7 > QF S Py. g R79 a7 3 RTF — a a 24 12 l 
Wool products 109. 8 ‘ 1 an m5 oS ~ 
1 prod x. Ob. € 106. 3 106. 1 106. 0 106. 1 1 104 
Toahaceon mirs i} tled heverag 1 191 1 191 4 ' . 
~~ et ae _ ge =~? ae a eat. ¢ 121.6) = 121.6 121. ¢ 21. € 121. ¢ 121 
Noseett , alcoholi 1.2 { 114 { 114. ¢ 114. 7 ] d 114.7 4.7 114.7 114 
igarettes { 124 1.0 24 124.0 24.0 124 4 4 124 D 
sce] ) wc a 2 + « - A} 
Mi cellaneou t Ts 7.1 95.6 04.0 91.3 20 7 WR RO & AY 
loys, sporting good ‘ 2 2 112.8 112.9 13.2 113.1 113. 2 113. 2 113.2 113.2 i 113 


PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR 












? oa] » 
nolesaie prices 4 ’ 1.3 18 90. ¢ ”).9 90. 5 91.0 ”) 7 | 2900 
( sumer prices g 7 & - - £ ”> 2 — 
Sere oa ry rice 5 s aT Si 5 5 87.6 Si. € s ; Bind As 
tetali [ood prices ‘ s 89.4 10.0 " 0.4 90. 3 90.3 89.9 90. 0 R98 Rg 
‘ | 
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transfe from dru . ¢ . wo YF snuary ivoo Index, Cosmetics 4 related products were 
ansferred from drugs, ete., to th Su 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1952 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistical 
Supplement to the Survey 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 


w construction (un 


Private, total 
Residential (nor 
New dwelling 
Additions and 
Nonresidential t 
utility, total 
Industrial 
Commercial 
Farm constructi 
Public utility 


Public, total 


Nonresidential bu 


Military facilitic 


Highway 

Other types 

w construction (sea 
Priva total 





Residential (nor 

Nonresidential | 
utility 

Farm constructi 

Public utility 


Public, total 


Nonresidential buildir 


Highway 


fo wy 


CONTRACT AWARDS 


nstruction contrac 
Dodge Cort 

otal project 

Total valuation 
Public ownershir 


Private ownershiy 


Nonresidential t 
Projects 
Floor area 
Valuation 


Residential buildings 


Projects 
Floor area 
Valuation 
Public works 
Projects 
Valuation 
Utilities 
Projects 
Valuation 


Total, unad 





isted 


ilue of contract award 


tesidential, unadjt 


otal, adjusted 


Residential. adjuste 


Engineerir 


ing constru 


Contract awards (I 
Highway concrete 
Totai 
Airports 
Roads 
Streets and alley 


NEW DWEI 
U. S. Det 


New permanent nor 
Unadjusted 


Total, privately ar 
Privately owned 


In metropolitat 


Publicly owned 
Seasonally adjusted 


Privately owne 





Residential construc 
keeping units or 
New dwelling units 








Privately fins 
Units in 1-far 
Units in 2-famil 


Units in multi 
Publicly financed 


CONSTRUCTION COST INDEXES 


Department of Cor 
Aberthaw (industrial 


American Appraisal C 


San Francisco 
St. Louis 


Associated General Contra 


r Revised » Pr 


private, 91.0; 10.4; 1-far 


ite, 
tRevisions for new 
of Commerce construc 
Supplement 
g Adjusted data r 
and June 1955 are for 


f W 
tRevised series. The 
series which covered new 


WI 


ung 





r months, 4 weeks 











in SuRVEY prior to the October 1954 issue; rev 
the Data 
e data cover nonfarm residential construction authorized in all places 
units authorized in all places defined as urban in the 1940 Cer 
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sions, prior to April 
nber 1954 and March, June, and 
both urban and rural 





for August and De 





54, will be shown later 
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August 19. 


that require buil 





1954 
} . | | 
Septem- Noven Decem Janu- Febru 
l Aucus Octob: aaah 
July August ber C r bee nes ary ry March 
. Ta i . s Onn ANE 
STRUCTION AND REAL ESTATE 
ted), total? mil. of dol 3, 55¢ 3, 693 3, 674 3 3, 329 3 092) 2 697 2 | 
do 2, 387 2, 457 », 4 2, 42% 2, 358 2, 263 », 003 2 
do 1, 267 1,313 1, 327 1, 321 1, 293 1, 258 1049 
do 1, 12 1,175 1,19 1,19 1.1 1. 150 1, O36 OW) l 
S do 113 110 107 102 OF Re 7) an 
cept farm and public : ¥ 
mil of dol 51 ty s 4 6A 2 542 49 
do 158 159 162 70 178 184 186 187 
do 206 210 21 202 203 192 188 199 
do 164 167 153 1 2¢ 10 i) 12 5 
do 393 409 410 407 383 348 302 297 
do 1, 169 1, 23¢ 1,214 1, O83 971 829 747 694 
do 420 437 410 M 364 35] 19 51 
do 90 O7 OS } RR R2 7R 
do 440 479 492 sr) H) 14 15e 1E0 
do 219 223 214 203 190 176 168 150 
ll adjusted) total 9 - 
mil. of dol 3, 133 3, 199 3, 199 13¢ 3, 254 3, 420 3 428 3 45] 
do 2, 180 2, 226 2, 247 2, 238 2, 269 2, 350 > 206 9 43 9 
do 1, 150 1, 192 1, 215 1,2 1, 229 1, 307 1, 336 1, 345 I 
‘ept farm and public 
mil. of dol 530 534 530 52 537 539 2 582 
do 129 128 127 1 2¢ 125 124 123 29 
do $61 $62 363 $04 $f 366 368 71 
do 953 973 898 985 1, 079 1, 032 1, O1f 
do 374 38 363 384 393 329 376 
do 309 318 314 266 320 393 344 34] 
arded in 37 States (F. W 
number 60, 99 61,612 65, 832 ? 54,671) 62,394 sf, 28 BR, 45 > 
mil. of dol 1, 837 1, 573 1,816 ' 1. 499 1. 829) 1 504 1 58] 
ae 681 509 5RQ t 475 617 1K) 472 ( 
do 1, 15¢ 1, 064 1, 227 ] 2 1, 024 1, 212 1. 024 1. 109 
number 5, 744 4, 302 5 O17 4, 227 4, 284 
thous. of sq. ft 48, 877 A 8 38, 559 51,306) _ 42, 768 41, 861 
thous. of dol... 41,51 670,934] 491,090) 701,427] 64,758) 984,463) 758 
number 51. ORR } 000 48. 656 407 ¥), OO 2, SRS 7 
thous. of sq. ft 74, 756 So, S14 71, 778 - ae “ 
thous. of dol 745, 440 S Sed 8, 691 ” “4 * one 
number », 693 RS 1, 317 1,514 ._ 979 1, 234 
thous. of dol 351, 895 12, 592} 204,595) 272,910) 143,657) 247, 7 ¢ 
number 571 Sle 457 12 306 456 _ oS 
thous. of dol 98, 087 66, 897 98, 790 5 94,474 92, 923 OW 1,8 
ndexes) me ; 
1947-49= 100 22 231 232 on “28 : 
do 236 2 c 2 4 241 <i 
do 241 5 261 i] 2 
do 263 264 aid 288 “y 
mil. of dol 1, 575 1, 271 1, 479 vue 1, 21 1, 373 1, 295 1, 08 
ntract awards:O o — - 
thous. of sq. yd 7, 624 8, 391 7, 821 8, 37¢ 5 O76 18 69] 7, 134 7 929 
‘ e 1, 379 1,711 1, 206 582 1, 500 9 698 2, 600 2, 134 
do 3, 437 3, 408 4, 301 5, 485 1, 919 3. 639 2 } 3, 63 
do 2,808) 3, 272 314, 2,3 1, 657 2, 354 1, 765 1, 52 
LING UNITS 
f Lahor) 
y units started: 
vy owned thousands 116. 0 114.3 115.7 110. 7 103. ¢ 90. 6 87.6 89.9 1] 
do 112.4 113.0 113.4 110 103. 3 89. 9 87.3 87.9 112 
do. M4. 6 81.4 0 80. 2 4 Go ( 67.8 64.9 St 
“Te l l 2 2 7 3 2. ( l 
rate: Ps - 
do....| 1,188.0] 1,211.0) 1,248.0) 1,287.0 1,393.0 1,478.0] 1,416.0 1,3 f 
ed (nonfarm; house- 
t-issuing places:t 
thousands 298.1 99.8 97.3 4 88.0 77.4 76.3 78.8 1 
do 06. 2 G8. 2 95.9 4.1 87.7 76.0 75.9 76. 8 114 
“Ss _.do 85.1 SS. 3 St s4 77.8 66. 3 67.3 ( ) 1K 
do. ] 2.9 2.8 2 2.7 2.9 2.1 2 4 
< ctures__..... “aes 28.1 7.0 6.4 7.2 7.1 6.8 6.5 6.3 | 
a 1.8 1.7 1. § 2 3 1.4 3 2. | 
sitet____1947-49=100_- 122.0 121.9 122.1 122. 6 122. 4 122 122. 6 122.7 123 
1914=10 395 ” ; 
1913=100_. v 597 598 GS 18 9) f 
do 649 649 64 644 649 f 
do 629 629 629 62 629 ( 
do 54 545 45 545 Ail f 
do. 5YS 599 5YQ 500 6K ( 
t all types) do 430 432 432 432 432 432 
1 Data include some tracts awarded in prior mo 1 ? Revised t w May 
& 13.1: 2 2.9: 3.0; multifamily, May, 7.3 
] yn for hrough March 1954 will be shown later; those for ippear on p. 24 of the September 19 
t index for 1952 and 1953 will be shown later; those prior to 1952 are show the May 1953 and May 54 issues 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1952 and 1954 1955 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistical ryt Novem-| Decer Jar Febru- 
Fe al hy a ' er | Novem cag ru- | March | April May | Ju July August 
Supplement to the Survey hor ber ber ry ary I ; igu 
CONSTRUCTION AND REAL ESTATE—Continued 
CONSTRUCTION COST INDEXES— Continued | 
E. H. Boeckt nd Associate 
Average, 20 cities 
Apartments, hotels, and office | ! 
Brick and concrete 1 oF ~ s 258 258 258. 8 258. 8 259. 0 260. 7 261.8 2 s 2 
Brick and steel] 252. § . } 253. 4 253. & 254 254.7 «04. 9 206, 2 7.3 . 
Brick ind wood of . . 200. 5 as 257.7 257.9 258. ¢ 200. U 261 . ™ 
i Commercial and factory building 
Brick and concrete 6 266. 2 266. 4 266, 5 266. 7 268. 6 269.7 
Brick and steel at 262. 2 206. fi +4 ++ 265. ¢ 
Brick and wood 24 | ; y 256. 2 3 9 Q 258. | 2 ¢ 
Frame 4 Zot 256. 4 2 i 257. 7 258. 8 260. 3 261.58 s é 
Stee] 14.7 { 15.9 245. f 24 246. 0 246, 1 24¢ 47.4 248 s 2 
Residences 
Brick t 2 1 257 258. 4 258. € 259 260. 7 262.3 
ire 250. § 251.4 2 2.4 282. ¢ 253. 5 254. 9 256. 4 8 
neering News-Record: 
lilding 47 : { 134 ] 135. 4 135. 9 135, 9 136. 2 136.8 137.4 "| 141.7 
Fnvahecatia , 11.8 141.9 142.1 142. 4 142 142.9 144.2 144.8 8.4 18 
Bu. of Public Roads— Highway nstruct 
Composite, standard mile 4 - 15. | 127. € - < 
CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 
wut of selected construction mat 
Iron and steel products 21.4 124 2 l f 07. € 104 104.5 130.1 133 1 9 g 
Lumber and wood products 7. 2¢ 127. § 124.9 117.7 116.7 136. 4 129.9 136. ¢ 
REAL ESTATE 
Home mortgages insured or guaranteed t ’ 
Fed. Yous. Adm.: Face amount 154 { 182,894} 201,289] 252 226,434) 269.267] 243,346) 229, 8 
Vet. Adm.: Face amount 293, ¢ $18,182) 409, 864 é 492,850) 555,699} 622, 1 566,118) 531,647) 514,998) 548, 51 
Federal Home Loan Banks, outstandir 
member institutions 68 : 74 8 717 688 702 754 82 1, 18 
New mortgage loans of all saving I 
tions, estimated total t . { R2R 824, 2 806,718) 852, 54 743, 693) 775, 171/1, 025, 743/1,0 1, 069 g g 
By purpose of loan 
Home construction mS RS, UE = 5d, 3S 278,125 294 252,192) 264,962) 386,238) 380, 044 4,7 i S 
Home purchase as 2 S « + 1, Jee 427, 40K 130,289) 469, 82 
All other purposes i 1S t 5} 170, 68 212,UN9) 2 SY, UE, BIL) oe SS S 
New nonfarm mortgages recorded ($20, 
antlinatadl tata’ g : 2, 148 2, 2¢ 2, 024 1, 958 { 2, 357 2, 48 
Nonfarm foreclosures*® ! 2, 2 § - 2, 181 “, 224 <,3 2, 189 2, 595 2,44 2,4 
Fire losses tl 69, 532 8, If 64, 087 668 61, 663 $3, 831 75, 2665 85, 046 88, 197 78, 632 71, 789 82 
DOMESTIC TRADE 
ADVERTISING | 
Printers’ Ink advertising index, adjusted 
Combined index 17-4 l 68 178 174 182 181 82 179 8 
papers , 16s lt } 67 168 
ines Qs 14 14 137 14 14] 14 18 
sapers "Lh 170 182 182 Bt 178 88 ‘ 
tdoor ‘ If 144 2 2 149 
twork ‘ t 54 : 
on (network . 204 294 04 3M x) 1 
ing index, unadjusted 147 4 88 A | f i 158. { 95 2. 8 
Cost ! , total 429 5 8 10, 2 23d 9, Y24 
Automotive, incl. accessories 6Y 5 Siz S34 s 7 s4 q 
Drugs and toiletries 2 2 f 2, 49 2, 574 2 2, 644 342 2 
Foods, soft drinks, confectionery 2,4 y 2 =) 2,48 2 2 2, 532 2, 142 2, 2 
Soaps, cleansers, etc 208 a 254 t 1, 02 is 1,04 
Smoking materials } 957 SS ri 128 
All other ff { f i 8 3, O8 i 2,7 t 2, 69 2, 674 
Television ad vertising:* 
Cost of facilities, total { 26, 19 2 +44 1,279 4 1 2, 739 
Automotive, including accessories / . oP. Ss A(t }, 239 s, 72 387 } 
Drugs and toiletries 8 ‘ 6, 721 i, 38 727 6, 83 7, 657 7,47 7, ¢ 
Foods, soft drinks, confectionery 44 f 1 fy: 7, 339 7, OY 7,374 7, 182 
Soaps, cleansers, ete 1% ® 14 29 4 3 i238 3, 592 762 
Smoking materials “ } SS iS 7 
All other 1 ts +, 4 ‘ s . te 5 i, 63 7 ss 7, 562 7,4 
Magazine advertising: 
Cost, total - . f 1 34, 648 417, 479 6, 96 67,1 66, 3 
Apparel and accessories S14 f 1, 728 i 1, 856 $, 02 4, 852 
Automotive, incl. accessorie i . 875 i i 7 4, 52 OS 7,112 2] 
Building materials i 4 2, 184 . 1, 394 2 447 4,179 H) 
Drugs and toiletries 49 1 4 } { RY 4 78 1 O9 720 Q 
Foods, soft drinks, confectionery , 8, 8S 8, 47 i 234 7,39 7,9 7, ¢ 
3eer, wine, liquors : { 4, 568 1, 507 2 29 2) 472 108 95 
Household equipment and suppli is 14 4, 439 2, 807 } 1,9 2 O58 4 999 
Household furnishings 68 6 2, 048 1, 291 1, 72¢ 7 ( , 4 . 
Industrial materials 2 { { 4, 229 ; 2 3, O89 3 1, 567 4) 983 . 
Soaps, cleanse rs, etc s rt 4 ( l 17 79 s 
Smoking material . . . , } l 1, 486 1, 
All other 2 j | Is ’ 2 22 li, 1] 14, OSS 16, 229 17 172 
Linage, total thou { R64 4, B56 4, 999 4, 306 28 71 4, 348 4,794 4, 548 2 
Newspaper advertising 
Linage, tot al (5 ‘ ‘ ‘ 238, 4 y. 1s %), 204 4 ) 242 19 o% 9 . 
Classified { 48 { 842 48, 519 f 64. 92 ' 
Display, total { 67, R58 } 189,682 184, 32 15, 362 45, STE 184. 793 195. 4¢ 42 9 g 
Automotive . § 1, OS ! 4 19 7 079 8 499 
Financial y . 2 218 4 2 4 530 329 I7R 
General 2 28, 98 j 2¢ 5 24, 78 27,748 1,414 53. 243 69% ~ 8 
Retail 6, 8S 126, 444 ) 136,298 146,991} 106,081 104, 379 31,557) 130,135, 136, O86 25, 4 4()2 
" Revised » Preliminary D 
§Copyrighted data; see last paragray ‘ \ ‘ pre s mont} 
tRevised series. For data back to Ja 4 ‘ sche 
*New series Mortgage foreclosures, t H 1H } i Fiome I i Bank I} iy t est ft t f . 1] 
nonfarm areas of the U.S. Teles ert t, byt i hers’ Inf i Bure Inc., I rr st charges | 1etw rk 1 a) y rks 


a prior to August 1953 will be shown later. 
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ABC, NBC, Columbia, and Du Mont tRev to exclude mag ne tior pers ‘omparab!l 
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na ijt totals at 
Durah] ood tota 

Automohil ar ir 

Furniture and househol i equipment 
Nondurabk goods, tot 

Clothing and she 

Food and aleol t rages 
Gasoline and oi] 
Services, total] 

Household operatior 

Housing 

Transportatior 


roods 


Durable 
Automotive 


Motor-vehi 


RETAII 





Tire, batter 
Furniture and ar 

Furniture, homefnr 

House hold-ar 
Lumber, buildings 

Lumber, buildiy 

Hardware stor: 

Nondurable-goods st 

Apparel grour 

Men’s and hove’ u 


Women’s 


apparel 


Family and other 
Shoe Stores 
Drug and propr r 
Eating and drir 
Food grout 
(rrocery store 
Crasoline servi t 
General-merc} 
Der artment 
Mail-order 
Variety store 
Other genera] 
lor stor 
Fet ited sal a 
Durable-go te 
Alltomot 
otor et 
Tire. hattar< 
Furnitur 
Furniture. } 
Househo] 
Lumber hi 
| Imber I 
Hardw ire t 
Nondurahb] ”) 
Ar el] T 
vi * 
We I 





iI r r 
ng ar irink 
( 
ui i 
ey t t 
Mail-order 
Variety stor 
Other r 
] tor 
Est ed te $ 
I tot 
Durable-goods stor 
h or b] ] 
Adj tota 
Diurablk ) 
Ant ( 
Furnit 
I ‘ 
or rat 
4 i ro 
1 or 
‘ € ij T 
R j 4 
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, total 


auto dealers 


ry dealers 
© groun 
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radio stores 
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CESSOTYV stores 
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atite rs 
Store 
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Statistics through 1952 and 
he 1953 Statistical | 


IN EXPENDITURES | 


annual rates 


bil. of dol ‘ 
| 
| 


mi] 


ot dol 


1 series 


1954 


July 


August 


| Septe m 
ber 


nof Br 








| 74.0 74.4 
| 7.2 7.4 
87.0 5 
12.7 20 
| 29.9 40.9 
| 7.2 7.3 
14, 390 13 Bu6] 14, 139 14, 66 14. 531 17, 872 13. 279 12 
eal .| 
5, 022 4, 916) 4, 842 4, 853 4, 786 614 4.482 4 
2, 747 2, 672 2, Ave 2, 49] 2, 478 » 824 2, 64 2 
2, 588 2, 526) 2, 399 2, 344 2, 338 2, H3¢ 2, 53 5 
159 146 13¢ 147 141 187 113 P 
| | 
730 740 812 836 1,02 60S 
434 433 4X8] 503 HOO 410 
296 307 325 333 12 28s 
923 936 047 898 91e 663 
707 706 704 652 5Q 403 
216 230) 243 246 $19 170 
¥, 368 & UND 9 206] 9,812 0,744 12, Dax &, 797 g 
722 681 847 911 920 1, 448 693 
154 133 164 192 11 $54 149 
2s 266 32 350 $61 it 264 
147 154 IRS 4 195 413 136 
138 128 172 165 152 215 125 
407 396 9? 106 40s 50) 120) 
I, 22 1, 207 1, 156 1, 139 1, 067 1,113 1,013 
4, 689 3, 374 17 1 3, 452 3, 920) $, 308 3 
3 121 ) ROR 921 4, 1 2, 893 3, 304 2, SOR 2 
1, O52 1, O2¢ Q7 1,017 Q44 1, OON WU = 


69 761 
5 
22s 231 
4 $37 
250) 264 
14, 272 14, 15 l4 


2, 490 430) 2 
150 141 
77 72 
447 415 
$2s 310 
S4¢ S64 
614 644 
231 219 
| 
¥, 361 0, 380 ; 
AD ees | 
184 178 
345 31s 
17s 190 
14 140) 


3,443 $, 497 
2, S87 «, 927 2, 
iF) 969 
1, 569 1, 57 1, 566 
S62 854 S4u/ 
14 101 ! 
250 256 2 
$53 $4 
2 291 2 
21, S40) 22,140 22, WK 
10, 240 10, 160 SY) 
11, 600 11, O80 2.61 
22, 400 22, 450) 22, 42 
10, 190 10, 290 10, 2 
1, O% 1. 920 1, 9% 
2, 20 2, 320 2, 340 
<, 21 12, 160 12, 190 
2 700 2 670 2 740 
2, 530 2, 490 ?, 37 
10 740 5 
Effective with the July 
SINESS STATISTICS 
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) 
129 4 
1u_& 
10 
g9.0 
13.1 
a. ¢ 
7.4 
4,704 
44 
3, 3 
3, 17 
7F 
1 
795 
"y 
1 
Q 274 
7 
I 
328 
lf 
14 
4 
1, (26 
5 
2. R32 


1955 
Ma 
AZ ] 44s 
4 S4 
4 uy 
) 157 
809 
44 ny 
$ 
29 1) 
sala! has 
228 24 
417 ¥, H2 
. KTS 
44 Is4 
s4 « 
1990 1 
uit) 17 
4 414 
Is 1 ‘ 
680 { 
IRN 4¢ 
HM x4 
i sri 
4 "0 
s ; 
_ 
ON 
. 
8 sO 
{ $US 
ie | } 
tu 
1 Ne 
KRU * 
4 } 
4 “) 
» Tks 
42 42s 
: 1, Lat 
4 
~ "Yu 
] ” 
1 ye 
12 SAY 
‘ 11 
268 71 
Ho4 
”" 
z “ 
s ii, 24 
OW l 150 
’ y nn 
” 4 
113 
‘a 
' 2 ; 
s 12 
t Nt 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 195 


descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 
Supplement to the Survey 


RETAIL TRADE—Continued 

All retail stores—Continued 

Firr with ll or more st 

Estimated hk un 
(pparel group 

Men’s and boys’ wear store 

Women’s apparel, accessory 


Shoe store 


re 


1 r ‘ 


Drug and proprietary store 
Fating and drinking place 
Furniture, homefurnishings stor 


General-merchandise group 
Department store 
Drv-goods. other general-mer 


Variety stores 

Grocery stores 

Lumber, building-materials dealer 

Tire, battery, accessory store 
Estimated sales (adjusted), total.” 
Apparel group 

Men’s and bovs’ wear stor 

Women’s ¢ pparel, accessory 
hoe tore 
Drug and proprietary store 
Fating end drinking place 
Furniture, homefurnishings storé 


General-merchandise group 
Denortment stores 
Drvy-goods, other general-mer« 


Variety stores 
Groeery store 
Lumber, building-materials dealer 
Tire, battery, scecessory stores 


Department stores: 
Accounts receivable, end of mont! 
Charge accounts 
Instellment accounts 
Ratio of collections to accounts rece 
Charge saecount 
Inst llment secounts 9 
Sales t y type of payment: 
Cash soles percer 
Charge account seles 
Installment sales 


Sales, unadjusted, total U.S 
Atlanta 
Boston 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Mallas 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Richmond 
St. Louis 
San Francisco 


Sales, adjusted, total U. S.t 
Atlanta 
sjoston 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Dallas 
Kansas Citv 
Minneapolis 
New York 
Philadelphia 
tichmond 
St, Louis 
San Francisco 


Stocks, total U. 8., end of month:t 
Unadjusted 

A djusted 

Mail-order and store sales 

Total sale companies 


Montgomery Ward & Co 


Sears, Roebuck & Co 
WHOL ALE TRADE 
] 


Sales, estimated (unadj.), total 
Durable-goods establishments 
Nondurable-goods establishment 





Inventories, estimated (unadj.), total 
jurable-goods establishments 
Nondurable-goods establishments 


’ ‘Vised ? Prelin I! iry y I 
Y Revised beginning 1953: not strict] 
’ 


in computing the unadjusted indexes, [| 


Re 
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1954 


DOMESTIC TRADE—Continued 
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r | mi 
} ! 
ll | 114 
. l lle 
13] f 14 
1] 194 
1! 
112 
108 
. , , 
_ ] 
13% 1] 
12 24 12 
» 4 84, 428 2 { 
is 15¢ 
264 8 20). 898 4 912.8 190 
; ; Ss. HY¥t s 
S ( f y 5 97 ‘ 
+ Ve 1] l 
2 l f 6. 0% 
{ 4( t I ed t flect current 
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less otherwise stated, statistics through 1952 and = 


















































descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistical Septen Nove Decen Jar | 
Supplement to the Survey > | August em October tae - Marc 
. , oda Bb ." . 
EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION 
POPULATION 
1. Art thousands 162,409 162,667) 162,945) 163,210, 163,465) 163,699] 163, 93 64,158 164, 36 
EMPLOYMENT 
titntior te nt ber 14 
f ag thousand 116,217; 116,329} 116,432) 11€,547) 116,644) 116, 7¢ 116, 8 116, 7 

‘ hor for 4 ed |} do 68, 824 HR. RA AS. 56 68. 104 i Me) HH. 8 66 « ( { HH. 84 

( n labor io 65,494) ¢ 65,244) 64,882) 64,624) z 63,497) 63, 32 
Er " i 62. 148 62 62. 145 62.14 61, 732 60, GSS 60, 156 1, 03S 60, 4 

As io 7. 48 6, G28 7 59 7’ 939 , ‘ ¥ 27 : ; 
NT on do 4 66] 5 349 54.618 4,902 77 1,8 4,854 108 
I lov i 47 245 3,100 2 741 2, 8U 2 Ss 3. 347 x 7¢ 
t in labor f dc 17, 39 47, 47 47, Sf 48,357| 48,7 49, 952 15¢ 0, 352 0, 2 
, nm nor } } ent 
te f Labor do 17, 866 18, 123 48, 490 48, 5S 48, 808 49, 46 17,74 17 8 
A f r do 15. 584 15, 822 15, 972 16, 007 16, O57 16, OM l l 
durable 1c & R11 &, 820 R R&T 1, 002 9, 121 144 9 ) 
. jurabl 1 do 6, 7 7. 002 7, O85 7. OOF 6, 936 6. 206 6.8 6.8 f 

Minir t do fi 763 744 7 749 747 i 7 

Net io 101 a9 o0 ) 4 H , 
Antl t do ‘4 35 34 ‘ 44 43 1 ' 
| mit do 2 215 213 2 212 212 21! - - 
Crud pr tion 

thousand $() 3K 1M 29 204 Ot i } 2H 
Nonme 108 108 107 ‘ 10f 104 u 

( t lo > fine 2. 735 2, 608 2 ¢ 9 ss 2, 426 q l 

I if 4, 029 4, 018 4, 023 4, ( 3, ORF 3 90 7 Mi 
I r 1, 228 1, 220 1,212 { 1, Ist l 1, 18 
I r f 12¢ 12 { 2 
T ent 703 GO O04 694 { “ M 
Tele 1o 41 41 11 } { 1] ' 

( t do FO 56. Ail t F BAS ; 

Vv 1) 10, 321 10, 447 l is 0, 745 11, 354 l 1 l ; ; 
Wi t ic 2, 784 2, 789 . 849 2, Séi 2,81 2, 80 2,8 
Re i do 7, 537 7, 658 29 7, SO &, 494 7, OHNE 7, 7 

( ‘ do 1, 2Rt 1 ~ 1 % 1. 903 1, 327 1, 269 ! 

Food 1¢ 1, 434 l it) l 1, 494 1, 462 1, 467 . 

Aut ar ( ler lo 764 7H0 749 767 749 19 7 
I ir at ic 2. 15 2,151 2 2 2 9, 136 2,12 2, 132 

c I do 5 7 & TFL) : 5 629 5 SRN F F n 
I els and l do s/ 79 17 {tit 463 4 462 4 
I ] do 332 328 327 S26 324 
( I ! do 1 5¢ 157 1 fi 158 l 1K 

Gover ¢ do ¢ l 6, Bf 6, 74¢ 6, 82 6, 917 7, 16 6,8 6,8 ( 

Tot idjusted do 48, O48 48, 029 48, (2 {8 12 48, 386 18, 380 48, 308 48. 44 18,7 

Manufacturing do 15, 733 15, 688 15, 739 15, 835 15, 972 15. 99 15, 00 if 6, 29 
| t 10 8.912 & RAH & SN] ~ oO ) x 01 124 2? , WK 
} ] bl 10 6, 821 6, 832 6. &5S8 6. St SO SAT 6. SO 6. &S 6.9 

M do 768 7 74 1 745 ' 1 7 

Ce t do ) j 2 32 2. §2 2 9 9 17¢ 9 458 9 4 2.478 

I do 4 (4M 4 4, 007 ") , y mt 4 <4 » 

Whol lo 1n( 10,447) 10, 44 196, 10, 57 | ‘ ‘ 

i t ! 8 2 2,14 2,14 2,14 2, 147 { 2,154 2 

- 1, . en ( 5 34 ( f O44 4 

( ( f { 6. SO 6. 79 6. S04 6. SS 6.817 i Sv & Roe 

hot nd 12, 17 2, 418 12, 577 2. O12 12, 657 12, 645 12 2,64 ‘ 

4 6, &7¢ 6, 890 6, OF 7, 198 7, 218 7,18 -* 

oO ln 104 101 102 On is 7 " { ) 
I t xcept furniture 
+} , } As 5Q2 672 692 6S if f f ( 
~ ] ry sis 25 ] + 504 yt 
F re i 27 20 l 301 ? 2u " 20s 
S 1 424 154 $37 s 138 4 ; 154 $4. 
Glass a ( blow! 1 74 7 7¢ f 7 { 
Primary ) goo WT 96 109 ata) 1, 002 l ; ] 
Riast iy mill 
thousands 48 484 48 181 487 493 408 8 2 
Pr f I rous 
matel and 9 f 49 53 3 
Fabr ce 1 
( f 
thousand R0 R21 821 829 R44 R43 R34 R44 Rt 
HT ? electric } 1 j 
} thous j 4 1 102 103 103 100 } 1(M ] 
M é ( 1,111 1, O08 1, O97 1, 092 1, 10 l l i 
Fl ) 751 tit 785 SO) S11 SOY si) ‘ “ 
T I t do 1,279 1, 238 1, 183 1, 249 1, 334 1, 37 1,4 ; } 
Aut t lo HM 562 M4 ic t 7 
Aircraft do i7 28 3] 2 i 23 
SI rey do 111 103 103 t M4 i Lit s 
Ra ] t do $3 $6 $t | $f 87 te! { 
Instrument ict do 214 21 218 218 218 217 21¢ 2 
M iscellanec mf tr do 358 37% 386 393 390 3t 

@® Minor changes | en made for May 1950-October 1951. Revisions for November 1951-December 1953 will be shown later 

Be Ju ite to the ndar week which contains the 12t! thet itl irlier data relate to that sining tl 

? Data for er rs and earnings have been revised effective with the May 1955 § EY to adjust to the f juarter 1954 be 

k to 1939 for all emt { finance, etc., and Government d t 45 fort ‘ ce, et isior be availabk 

f Man} er t Statistics, Rureau of Labor S ¢ f Labor. B ning September 1954, the est 

n and the numbe lex of production workers in manufacturi Ss " nal variation are compiled by 
nltstics The BLS ntly using the seasonal] factors formerly us f ¢ ¢ ve System 


C 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1952 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistical 


Supplement (to the Survey 


EMPLOYMENT—Continued 
Production workers in mfg. industries ¢ 
Tota! (U. 8 Dept of Labor Contir 
Nondurable-goods industrie 
Food and kindred products 
f Meat products__. 
Dairy products 
Canning and preserving 
Bakery products 
Beverages 
Tobacco manufactures... .. 
Textile-mill products 
Broad-woven fabric mills 
Knitting miils 
Apparel] and other finished textile pr 








Men’s and boys’ suits and coat 


Men’sand boys’ furnishings and work 


Women’s outerwear 
Paner and allied products 

Pulp, paper, and paperboar 
Printing, publishing, and allie 


in 


New spapers 
Commercial printing 
Chemicals and allied product 
Industrial organic chemiteals 
Products of petroleum and coal_- 
Petroleum refining. .- 
Rubber products 
Tires and inner tubes 
Leather and leather product 
Footwear (except rubber 
Production workers in manufacturing {1 
justed: 
Total 
Durahle-goods industries_ 
Nondurable-goods industries_._..- 


Production workers in manufacturing ir 
Indexes of employment: 








Unadjusted 4 
Adjusted 
Miscellaneous employment data: 
Federal civilian employees (execut t 
United States, continental 
Washington, D. C., metropolitar 
Railway employees (class I steam railv 
Total 
Indexes: f 
Unadjusted 4 
Adjusted 
PAYROLLS 
Manufacturing production-worker payr 
justed (U.S. Dept. of Labor) 9 47 
LABOR CONDITIONS 
Average weekly hours per worker (1 
Labor):9 
All manufacturing industries 
Durable-goods industries 
Ordnance and accessories 
Lumber and wood products (except 
q Sawmills and planing mill 
Furniture and fixture 
Stone, clay, and glass product 
Glass and glassw ire, pressed or 
Primary metal industries 
Blast furnaces, steel] works, and 1 
Primary smelting and refinir 
m ‘tals... 
Fabricated metal prod. (except 
chinery, transportation equipr 
Heating apparatus (except el 
plumbers’ supplies 
Machinery (except electrical 
Electrical machinery 
Transportation equipment 
Automobiles 
Aircraft and parts 
Ship and boat building and rey 
Railroad equipment- 
Instruments and related product 
Miscellaneous mfg. industries 
* Revised. » Preliminary Ir 
9 See corresponding note on p. S-11 
o'Effective January 1953, employes f 
the end of January 1953 was as follows: ¢ 


employees of Howard University and G 
tinental U_ 8S. reflects a downward rv 
additional employees now classific 
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descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistical 7 ‘ ls, ptem-| oceot | Novem Decem- Janu- re , ; . 
Supplement to the Survey July August ber ctober her her ary a March A} Ma June July August 
EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 

LABOR CONDITIONS—Continued 
ize Weekly hours per worker, ete.—Continued 
41] manufacturing industr et Continued 
Nondurable-goods industries hours 39.0 39.2 39.3 39.2 19. 5 39.8 39.3 39.5 39.7 39.0 39, ¢ 39.9 39.7 39.9 
Food and kindred products do 41.5 41.2 41.5 40.9 41.2 41.4 40.8 40. 5 4). 5 10.3 41.1 41 41.8 > 41.1 
Meat product do 41.7 40.9 41.2 41.5 42.8 42.8 41.7 40.0 1) 10 41.3 41.2 
Dairy products do 44.6 43.2 43.6 43.5 12.4 42.8 13.3 13.3 43. 2 43.0 13.8 43.9 
Canning and preservir do 39.4 40.6 40.8 38. 5 36. 7 38. 2 47.7 38. 2 38. 0 17.7 38.3 9.6 
Rakerv product do 41.1 40.8 41.0 40.7 410. 6 40.9) 0.4 10. 5 40.4 40.3 r 4) 41.4 
Beverages do 41.5 40.6 10.6 40.4 39.9 39.5 39.4 39. 7 40, 2 41) 40.7 10.8 
Tohacco manufact do 37.9 38. 5 39.4 40. 1 36.9 38.4 37.7 37.0 37.6 $6. 4 38.8 9.4 3s 39.0 
xtile-mill product do 37.8 38. 5 38. 6 39. 2 39.8 40. 2 39.6 40.0 40.0 38. 7 r 39. 5 39.8 39. > 40.4 
Rroad-woven fa Ils do 37.8 38.4 38.7 39.5 40.3 40.6 39.9 1.1 40. 1 39. 1 10.0 4.1 
“nitting mill do 36. 6 37.6 37.5 38.3 38. 5 38.3 37.4 38. 2 38. 4 $6 37 38. 1 
A npare ind ot fi } textile products 
hours 35. 2 36. 2 35.9 35.7 36.1 36.3 36.0 36. 7 37.1 35. ¢ 36.3 f r 36. ( *4.8 
Men’s and box ts and coats do 35.5 35.0 35.4 32.9 33.8 36. 0 35. 5 $6. 6 37.2 34, 2 35.7 7 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings and work clothing 
hours 35.5 36.9 36.7 36.8 36.5 36. 2 36.0 37.1 37.1 a5. 36. ¢ 37. 1 
Women’s outerwear do 34.1 35.2 34.1 33.6 34.9 35.7 5. 6 35.9 36, 3 35. 4 36. 0 35 
Paper and allied product do 42.4 42.6 42.6 42.7 42.8 2.7 42.3 42 42.8 42.5 42.9 43.0 43.1 13.3 
Pulp, paper " rboard milis do 43.8 43.6 13.6 43.7 13.8 43.8 43.7 43.8 44.0 13.7 14.0 44.1 
Printing, publishir 1 lustries 
hours 38.3 38. 5 38. 6 38.4 38 39. 0 38. 2 $8.4 38.8 BN 38.7 IT g 7 3N 
Newspapers do 35.8 35.6 36.0 36.0 36. 0 36.8 35. 2 35. 5 35.8 $6.1 6 36.4 
Commercial printing do 39. 5 39.4 39.4 39. 4 39. 5 40. 2 39. 6 39.8 40. 2 39.7 39.6 39 
Chemicals and all uet io 40.9 40.9 41.2 41.2 41.3 41.4 41.1 41.2 41.4 41.3 41.3 41.4 1] 11.3 
Industrial organ hen ils do 40.5 40.5 40.9 40.6 40.9 41.0 40.7 40.58 41.0 40.9 41.0 41.1 
Products of petrol wal lo 41.1 41.0 41.2 40.6 40.9 40. 6 40.8 40.2 40.7 41.0 41.4 41.1 r 4] 41.3 
Petroleum refinir lo 40.8 40.7 40.6 40.4 40.8 40.6 40.9 4.2 40.4 40,7 41.0 4 
Rubber product do 39.4 39. 1 39.3 40.4 41.1 41.8 411.3 41.3 41.0 41.8 12.0 12.6 41.2 P 4) 
Tires and inner tul lo a8. 5 37.4 38.3 39.3 410.4 41.6 41.1 40 40.3 42.4 42.1 43.7 
Leather and leat! do 37. 5 37.4 36. 2 35.7 37.0 37.8 37.9 38.8 38 Mh. f 36. 7 37.8 7.7 38.0 
Footwear (excent rubt do 37.2 36. 9 35.1 34.3 35.9 37.2 37.5 38 38. 1 3 36. 0 37.4 
Nonmanufacturing 
Mining 
Metal do 40.3 40.8 40.2 40.1 40.6 41.7 42.8 42. 41. ¢ 41.1 42.2 42.1 
Anthracit« do 29. 2 33. 0 23. 6 34.1 33.7 35.1 31.9 36. 3 31.9 28 8 wR 4 
Rituminous coal do 30. 4 33.1 32. 6 35.3 35. € 37.1 37.1 37.8 46.9 37.2 37.4 $8.9 
Crude-petroleun ras production a 
Patenienmn and production _hours 40. 6 41.4 40.8 40.2 40.2 40.3 41.7 39.9 40.1 40. 2 41.2 40.0 
Nonmetallie mini nd rrvir do 45.2 45.1 44.7 44.9 44.4 43.4 12.4 41.¢ 43. ¢ 43.9 r 45.3 45.2 
Contract construct do 38.1 38. 0 36.8 $7.4 46.7 36.4 $5. 4 35.3 36. f +t 37.4 37 
Nonbuilding const t do 42.3 41.9 39.9 40.4 10.3 38.4 45,8 37.9 39.6 a r 40.2 ‘1 
uilding constru do 36.9 37.0 36.0 365. f 35. 8 36. 0 35 34.7 35.9 5. 4 36.7 36. 8 
insportation and put utilities 
Local railwat } t do 42.9 43.0 42.7 42.8 2 43. 2 42 42.9 42.8 43 r 43.3 13 
elephone : de 39. 2 38.9 40.0 39.8 39. 7 39.3 38. 9 39.0 39. 0 39. 4 39.8 39 
elegrant do 41.7 41.8 41.9 42.1 41.5 41.4 41.3 41.3 41.5 42.0 42.3 12.3 
jas and electric utilit do 41.5 41.3 41.7 42.0 41.4 41.4 40.9 40.9 40.8 40.9 41.0 ‘1.1 
W holesale and reta 
Vholesale trad¢ do 40.4 40.4 40.4 40. 5 10.4 40.8 40.4 40.3 40.3 40 r 40. ¢ 10.7 
tail trade (except eating and drinking places 
hours 39.8 39.7 39. 1 38.9 38.7 39. 5 38.9 38.9 38, 8 38. 6 r 38.8 39.1 
General-merct lo $6. 2 36.0 35. 2 $4.9 34.6 37.1 $5.3 3h. 1 35, 2 34.7 $4. ¢ 35.2 
Food and liquor do 39.6 39.3 38. 7 33.0 7a 38.4 38 37.9 a7 a> a7 7 a2 4 
Automotive and lealers lo 44.4 44.3 44.2 44.2 44.2 44.4 44.0 44.2 44.2 44 44.1 44.2 
rvice and miscellar 
Hotels, vear-rour do 41.7 41.8 41.9 41.7 12.0 41.8 2.1 41.8 41.7 41.¢ r41.2 41.4 
Laund do 40.0 39.4 40.1 40. 5 40.0 40.3 40.0 39.8 40. 2 40,3 10.8 10 
Cleanir nd ax + do 38.5 38. 2 39.7 4). 1 39.3 39.5 39.0 38.0 39.2 0 7 41.0 40.4 
al sputes (st ock-out 
teginning in montt 
Vork stoppaye number 370 28 315 285 220 153 225 250) 300 25 375 500 12 
Workers involved thousands 238 143 126 164 7 20 71 OO 165 21 170 500 ra 
n effect durir mont 
Work stoppages number 580 525 526 488 $87 293 325 380) 150 Th 75 00 $y 
Workers involved thousands 376 300 304 259 120 78 be 125 2H { 310 650 uw 
Man-davs idle durir tt do 3, 800 3, 740 2, 410 1, 820 1,310 486 400 70 1, 600 2, 600 2 600 3, 400 + 2M 
reent of available time 44 -41 27 21 15 05 05 07 17 30 20 3H} 37 
Employment Ser ent activities 
Nonagricultural placen thousands 439 478 520 457 426 393 397 373 453 480 542 4s ‘ 
employment compensation, State laws (Bureau of 
Employment Securit 
itial claimst thousands 1, 335 1, 157 1, 123 1, 100 1,194 1, 450 11,519 1, O38 1, OOF 009 910 SUN Oo 
nsured unemployment verage* lo 1, 862 1, 692 1, 580 1, 466 1, 463 1, 666 1, 962 1, 88U 1, 657 1,47 1, 263 ‘1,121 1, O92 O61 
Benefit payments 
Beneficiaries, week] do 1, 597 1, 1,414 1, 299 1, 223 1, 365 1 1,670 1, 604 1, 600 1, 345 1, 136 1, OST 24 
Amount of payment thous. of dol 167,980, 162, 653 153, 737 135, 299 132,089, 153,050] 1170,882| 165,469) 178,762 135,779 117, 402 * 108, 861 91, 602 
terans’ unemploy! ‘ 
tial claims thousands 34 36 28 23 34 41 44 35 33 2 25 10 39 
Insured unemployment reek ) rage do 82 R5 75 65 68 7Y 92 QF RX f A ) 
B ficiaries, week] do 97 100 92 7 73 87 105 111 107 Ne 66 64 is 
{mount of payment thous. of dol 9, 894 10, 238 9, 44 7,377 7, 520 9, 381 10, 198 10, 224 11, 337 8, 42 6, 739 6, 606 6, 764 
abor turnover ir inuf I stablishments 
Accession rate ! te per 100 employees 2.9 3.3 3.4 3. 6 3.3 ms 3.3 3.2 3.6 3.5 3.8 1.3 4.4 
~ aration rate, total do 3.1 3. 5 3.9 3. 3 3.0 3.0 2.9 2.5 3.0 3. 1 3.2 3. 2 3 
Discharge do 2 2 o 2 2 2 2 2 2 3 3 $ 
Lav-off do 1.6 1.7 1.7 1.6 1.6 1.7 1.5 1.1 1.3 1.2 1.1 1.2 1.2 
duit do | 1.4 1.8 1.2 1.0 , 1.0 1.0 1.3 l 15 1.4 
Military and miscell do 2 3 3 2 I 2 3 2 2 2 2 2 2 
| sed » Pre aur ! Beginning 1955 includes data relative to UC FE (January 1955 initial claims, 29,000; beneficiaries, 2,700; benefits paid, $307,000) 
tRe 1 to include or privately operated lines; data shown in the March 1954 SuRVEY and earlier issues cover both privately operated and government operated lines 
th ed series. Beginning with the February 1954 SURVEY, data have been revised to exclude transitional claims and, therefore, more closely represent instances of new Unemployment 
*New series. by the U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Securify. Data for insured unemployment for continental U. 8S. (excluding Alaska een substi 
1 for the series ¢ number of continued claims filed Che insured unemployment series is derived by adjusting the number of weeks of unemployment for the lag between the week of 
mplo ent and tl! claim is filed, so that the adjusted series refers to the week in which unemployment actually occurred Che mont! $s are averages of weekly data ad 
ted for weeks ‘ on the basis of a 5-day week Weekly averages for 1952 appear in the February 1954 SURVEY ? See corresponding note on p, S-11 
* Be ning wit he f ruary 1954 SURVEY, data for veterans’ unemployment allowances cover only unemployment compensation benefits under the Veterans Rea ijustment Assistance 
a The f r tial claims exclude transitional claims; the insured unemployment figures exclude claims from veterans \¥ h were filed to supplement benefits under State or 
tilroa pl eI ¢ Programs to eliminate duplicate counts in the State data shown above; the number of beneficiaries and the amount of payments include all veterans whether 
iymer nt t fits under either State or railroad insurance programs 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1952 anc 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistical 
Supplement to the Survey 


WAGES 


Average weekly gross earnings 
Labor 

All manufacturing industries 

Durable goods-industries 


ance and accessories 


Ord : 
Lumber and wood products (except 
Sawmills and planing mill 
Furniture and fixture on 
and ela product 


Stone, clay 
pressed or blown 


Glass and glassware, 
iry metal industries 
stee] works, an 


Prin 
Blast furnaces, 
Primary smelting and refinir 

metals 

Fabricated metal prod. 

chinery, and trans. equip 
Heating apparatus (except ele 
plumbers’ supplies i 
Machinery (except electrical) . 
Electrica] machinery 


(except or ! ma- 


Transportation equipment_-- 
Automobiles adil 
Aircraft and parts__.. 

Ship and boat building and repair 

Railroad equipment 
Instruments and related products 
Miscellaneous mfg. industries 








Nondurable-goods industries 
Food and kindred products 
Meat products 
Dairy products 
Canning and preserving 


Bakery products 
Reverages sano 
Tobacco manufactures. 
Textile-mill products 
Broad-woven fabric mills_- l 
Knitting mills 1 
Apparel and other finished textile 1 re Mt ct 


Men’s and boys’ suits and coat Rodel 


Men’s and boys’ furnishings ans 





7 llar 
Women’s outerwear 1 
Paper and allied products 1 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries 
lollars 
Newspapers____._.._- hand do 
Commercial printing. 1 
Chemicals and allled products é 
Industrial organic chemicals do 
Products of petroleum and coal 
Petroleum refining. —- 
Rubber products do 
Tires and inner tubes_.-.__- 
Leather and leather products. 
Footwear (except rubber) 
Nonmanufacturing industries: 
Mining: 
ae a as 
Anthracite. .._-_- . 
Bituminous coal___._.-.-- 
Crude-petroleum and natural-gas pr t 
Petroleum and natural-ga pr 
Nonmetallic mining and quarryi 
Contract construction _ 
Non building construction _- 
Building construction —. 
Transportation and public utilitic 
Local railways and bus lines 
Telephone 
Tel graph 
Gas and electric utilities 
Wholesale and retail trade: 
Wholesale trade. 
tetail trade (except eating ar irink 


places) 
General-merchandise stores 
Food and liquor stores 
Automotive and accessories deals 
Finance, insurance, and real ¢ f 
Banks and trust compani 
Service and miscellaneous: 
Hotels, ve ar-round... 
Laundries 
Cleaning and dyeing plants 
’ Revised. » Preliminary 


17 


© See corresponding note on p. § 
tRevised series. 


See note marked ‘‘t 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1952 and 1954 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistical ; 
Supplement to the Survey July August gi October She 
FINANCE 
BANKING 
Acceptances and commercial paper outstandir 
Bankers’ acceptances I R { ~ HS 
Commercial paper 4 ) i Ri 62 ) 
Agricultural loans and discounts outstandir f 
cies supervised by the Farm Credit Ad 
Total 8 
Farm mortgage loans, total 
Federal land hanks 61 
Land Bank Commissioner i 14 
Loans to coeperatives 19 25 9 69 77 
Other louns and discounts 1c 822 814 7¢ 7 658 
Bank debits, total (345 centers) t lo 1, S48 4 49,898 152,322 156,843 
New York Citvy_. 1 61, 155 58, 31f 56, 744 58, 792 8, 787 
6 other centerso_.. i 31, 55¢ 1. 52¢ 0. 92 0. 704 9 9%) 
Federal Reserve benks, condition, end of mont? 
Assets, total I f dol 49, 74¢ 19,174 4 te 0, 03 ), Se 
teserve bank credit ontstanding, total 1 25, 18 24, FOF , . 5, 4 25, 944 
Discounts and advances R4 ( r 18 
United States Government securttle 1 24, 32 1 24, 27 24, 38 24, 888 
Gold certificate reserves 21, 22 1,117 ma 21.079 l 0 
Liabilities, total 19, 74 19,174 19 8 0, O35 W), RE 
Deposits, total ‘ ! 20), 454 19, 805 20, 264 M), 37 20, 457 

Member-hank reserve balances i 18, 702 8, 31¢ 18, 67¢ 8,722 18, OR5 

Excess reserves (estimated 1 139 744 952 {71 AIR 
Federal Reserve notes in circulation i 25, 567 25, 566 25, 601 25. 706 26, O81 
Reserve ratio percent 16.1 416. 5 46.4 45.7 45.2 
Federal Reserve weekly reporting member | 
condition, Wednesday nearest end of month:tf 
Deposits 
Demand, adjusted _. 1 1, 04 4, O66 4 472 6,414 
Demand, except interbank 

Individuals, partnerships, and corporatior ” 

I f dol , 364 4, 746 5 R24 BT DFE 57, 876 

States and political subdivisions 4, 033 139 7h RAF Ve 

United States Government 2, 091 47 2, fil 793 4, 22 

Time, except interbank, total i 19, 808 87 19 ”), 12 19, 941 

Individuals, partnerships, and corporatior se 

mil. of dol 18, 18, 4 18. 52% & 699 18 
States and political subdivisions 1, 28 l 1,19 2 1, 183 
Interbank (demand and time ! 77 4, 36 14,113 
Investments, total 12, 49 { 14 4 46, O88 45, 669 
U.S. Government obligations, direct and guarar 
teed, total. - mil. of } 4, 221 R61 7 7 258 7 106 

Bills 1 . 2, 848 2, 500 2,378 

Certificates__. i 2, 754 { st 2, 240 

Bonds and guaranteed obligations iT 21, 742 4 R01 23, O3¢ 

Notes__. Th 6, 686 g FRR g 9 

Other securities ‘ j 8, 27 8, 37 &, 498 8, 730 8, 563 
Loans (adjusted), total© a8, 254 " g IS 844 40), 114 
Commercial, industrial, and agricultural 1 21, 524 798 l 1, 104 2, 214 
To brokers and dealers tn securities 1 2, 8 4 2, 46 2, 367 
Other loans for purchasing or carrying securities 
oat - R , 4 10 a 
Real-estate loans... 1 f, 718 + "iy 6. 997 7 O83 
Other loans___- i 7, 787 7, Qh Rg 49 8 O75 
Money and interest rates:§ 
Bank rates on business loans 
In 19 cities. ] f 

New York City 

7 other northern and eastern cities { 

11 southern and western cities 1 

Discount rate (N. Y. F. R. Bank 1 1. 1. 5 1. 1. 5 1.50 
Federal intermediate credit bank loar { 2. 04 2. 2. 2. (x 1. % 
Federal land bank loans i 4.17 4.17 4.17 417 4.17 
Open market rates, New York City 
Acceptances, prime, bankers’ 9) day 1 1. 25 1. 26 l 1, 25 1.2 
Commercial paper, prime, 4-6 mont! 1 1.4 l l 1, 31 1.31 
Call loans, renewal (N. Y.S. EF (W " K 00 3 OK 
Time loans, 9) days (N. Y. 8S. E 2. 88 88 ) RR RR 2. 88 
Yield on U.S. Govt. securities 
3-month bills i 71 R92 1. O IR7 48 
3-5 vear taxable issues 1 1. 69 1. 74 1. & 18 1.90 
Savings deposits, balance to credit of dep ’ 
New York State savings banks mil 1 14, 943 14, 99 15.112 15, 150 15, 252 
U.S. postal savings i 2, 23 2, 209 2,18 2.172 54 
CONSUMER CREDIT (Short- and Intermediate- 
term) 
Total outstanding, end of month ¢ I ™ 72 8 f R & g 29. 209 
Installment credit, total 9 ! 21, 849 x1 1,9 152 22,014 
Automobile paper 10, 208 19/10, 3 10. 34 10, 20¢ 
Other consumer-goods paper i 32% ‘ 2 { ~ 
Repair and modernization loans 7 { f 1 631 
Personal loans i 1 58 4 G4 1 BR] 1 69 
By type of holder: 

Financial institutions, total 5 8,7 5 8. 72¢ 8 719 
Commercial banks 5 ~ 8 688 Q | Q ARS 
Sales-finance companies 6, 18 f { 6, 294 6, 325 
Credit unions | 228 1 1 % 1 929 
Other 2, 491 > 504 2 5% 

Retail outlets, total . 7 2 18 » , 99 
Department stores { 1, OF 1, 098 
Furniture stores R18 & 8 Q RAE 
Automobile dealers_ i . 89 F a”) ”) 
Other j 42 yO yx 43 1 

’ Revised » Preliminary D f 14 
® Revised to cover !1 dealers 
tRevised series. Bank debits have been 1 ed toinel id ; nters and tor nant Aabiite i 
d'Includes Boston, Philadelphia, C} v etroit, San Fra > and L "ee , ; 
{Revised beginning 1952 to expand ecoverag f the series by making a net addit fS banks. Re 

) Net loans less loans to banks ; 
§For bond yields see p. S-20 > Re f 52 appe p. 24 of t June 1954 St E 

f Ye oe / 


unpublished revisions (for January-Septem! 
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4). 872 
15 RRA 
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1.0 
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OAR 
2%, 2 
45.1 
BR, 44 
60,117 
939 
2 KOT 
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18, SOF 
1,154 
14, 27 
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¥, GOR 
49, 434 
24, 667 
391 
23, 613 
21, 027 
$9, 434 
19, S06 
18, 283 
412 
25, 528 
46.4 
55, 590 
6,474 
4, 062 
2, 534 
20, 32 
18, 990 
1, 132 
13, ORSA 
41, 932 
2, 8S 
1, 286 
1,117 
21, 806 
&. 676 
Y, 047 
41, 448 
22, 597 
2, 483 
1,113 
47 
8 488 
3. 54 
3. 29 
3. 55 
3. 87 
1. AO 
1.79 
4.17 
1. 38 
1. 69 
3.00 
1. 335 
2.30 
I 770 
2, O4 
24, 948 
22, 974 
11. 053 
179 
1, 530 
4,912 
19, 613 
8, 844 
SUS 
1, 330 
2, 631 
$, 361 
1, 123 
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420) 
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&, 640 
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nless otherwise stated, statistics through 1952 and 1954 
h : te * . ze oan j j 
_—aandisics einabeetideueate July August | Septem | Octob r Novem | Decem- | Janu- Febru Marct 
upp . her ber ber ary ary -_ 
FINANCE—Continued 
CONSUMER CREDIT (Short- and Intermediate- 
term Continued 
utstanding. er ( ued 
stallment ered mil. of dol 6, 876 6, 835 6, 921 02 7,19 7, 658 7, 324 7.010 6, 974 
le-payn loa do 2, 303 2,312 2, 335 2, 377 2, 407 2, 420 2, 371 2, 427 2, 481 
e account do 2.773 2, 734 2.20 2. 292 3, 042 } AI 3, 225 2 83] 2 73h 
rvice credit do 1, 800 1, 789 1,779 1,754 1, 746 1, 72 1, 728 1, 752 1, 758 
vy type of holder 
} ne linstitut do 2, 303 2, 312 2, 335 2, 377 2, 407 2,420 2, 371 2, 427 2. 481 
Retail out! do 2.773 2, 734 2, 807 2, 892 3, 042 3. FISK 2,831 2, 735 
ce cred a 1, 800 1, 789 1,779 1,754 1, 74¢ 1,72 l 2 758 
t credit exte 1 id: t 
sted 
} led, total do 2, 549 2, 477 2. 441 2, 454 2, 554 4, 046 2, 389 2. 4l¢ LAY 
Automobile 1 7 do 1, 163 1,114 1, 062 l l 1,040 1. 184 1. Om 1, lf 1, 569 
Other « imer {per do 622 607 629 687 716 Q3e 6l¢ 529 708 
All other ae 76 756 750 73 798 26 713 72 Sx 
} i. total lo 2,417 2, 42 2, 407 2, 437 2, 492 2, 59 2, 420 2, 344 f 
Ay bile paper do 1. 033 1, 063 1, 046 1, O5¢ 1, 084 1, OR4 997 NF 
Other consumer er do 661 641 636 6H (42 ay 67 654 7 
All other do 723 721 725 731 7h S4 748 705 B23 
A ‘ | 
Exter 1, total do 2, 455 2, 409 2, 474 2, 461 2,612 2 823 2, 808 03 
Antomohil , do 1, 060 1, 035 1. 077 1. 068 1,109 1, 233 1, 382 472 
Other cons er ] OT do 666 613 609 633 677 7RS 660) 741 
4 ther do 729 761 TRS 7H R28 R12 SAF 4 
| i. total do 2, 364 2, 480 », 404 2 2, Ww) 2, 49 2, 521 2, 562 
Automobil t do 1, 006 1, O67 1,014 l 1, 098 1, 020 1, 071 1, OF 
oO r COT , r do 667 678 634 } 631 684 680 683 
A ther do 691 735 756 7 77) 792 770 783 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FINANCE 
‘ . 1 oy £ 
; 
total r of dol 3, 148 4,801 2, 887 4, 0) 4,217 4,83 954 O89 
Receipts, net do 2, 827 3, 911 639 4,201 3, 742 4,6 5, 427 9, 74 
do 1s 47 2 { 48 47 él 
nd « n) x do 3, 806 1, 850 3 701 , 4 , 28 4, R857 », Oe 
1 I r do 829 : 850 839 R01 71¢ 774 ) 
4 her re t do 119 17 14( 294 lf 430 276 12 
r tota lo 4, 827 6, 731 019 4, 857 4.83 R04 
ton publ } do 213 332 541 $4¢ 396 47s 
\ ser ¢ t do 336 334 $21 $44 $65 $s¢ 
1 <x x a 3, 061 4,370 3. 261 +0) 3 048 7459 
All other expenditur 1,217; 2, 695 897 sti 1, 022 2 
ia} — t 
laht 5) f } a 270, GS4 QF 274, 810 278, 742 9 278, 18 274. O48 
} ring. t 268, G81 , 693 972, 440 76, 400 2 OTH, He 2 ya} 
Publ lo 226, 528! 230,214) 230,033 } 2 233,517 229.1 
do 42.152} 42,479) 42,407 238 42,047 42, 0 
t bearing lo 2, 303 2, 262 2 0 2, 352 2 ¢ 2, 847 
. + T GO er ont y . 
nth ' fad »] 27 20 j 4 { 24 27 
. } 7 
‘ ¢ Y , } AR 120 Ss, 200 & 217 AR 242 & 209 ate! s & & OO is 
FE thr i ‘OS 46 464 $5' $e RAT 602 614 
693 62 14 07 10 f 43 fu 
exc t of d 40, 443 41, 40 +1, 904 
| ‘ t 1 1S, fil 19, 348 1, TRY 
7 ac 6. 527 6. 929 $4 
1} 2 S18 2 WT 
Foreigr ] 7. G68 & (1 His 
All oft d 1, At 1. 734 j 
| t de "0 3, 852 ( 
T Q ¢ ‘ in NS 2? O67 Is 
ecuritie t i 4 3 y 4 
T tr tor 7 ‘ ¢ Vy s ih m (4 Us 
4 ther a 49 $ 75S 1 (hi 
; xce] ta do 15s On aw 
" té } a 1 100 11 O72 
‘ , hili¢t do 9 s 4.183 101s 
te wned inter ac 408 (ys 543 
Gover ent t t ac 6, 488 35. 61 R48 
LIFE INSURANCE 
Life Ty 
‘ | il es 
mil. of dol 81,473 81, 921 82. 364 82, RAZ 83, 358 84, OOS 84,912 R45, 324 85, 627 
| ho for total 
mil. of dol 15, 591 45, 691 45,81 45, 902 it}, O32 46), 184 46, 653 46, 690 46, 764 
I Gk do 9, 189 9,171 9, OR6 0, 024 &, USE 9 021 1, 233 9 242 0 091 
t 1 1, 737 1, 754 1,777 1, ROM 87 833 1, 940 1, 977 1, O14 
} t I do 12, 868 12, 904 13, 019 13, O7¢ 047 13, O65 13, 140 13, 154 13, 191 
I i [ do 3, 669 3, 649 3, 641 3, OY 3, 697 3, O82 3, 705 $719 71¢ 
Ir P nat 4 T do 15. 448 15, 552 15. 661 RIS l SU4 16, O02 16, 063 16, O92 16, JU 
} ur for¢ total 
mil. of dol 2, 574 2, 600 2,611 2, ¢ 2, 641 2,710 2, 756 2. 7 2,7 
i { lo 1, 660 1,670 1, 668 1, 667 1, 673 1, 693 1,715 1,714 1, 74 
[ lo 910 926 939 929 963 1,012 1, 036 1, 044 1, O59 
M t lo 24, 572 795 25, 035 Qh, Qi 25, 574 2h, 928 26, 22 21, 474 Mi, 727 
N ¢ tari 1O ye 4 575 a 23 oiW 2 Z 23 h40 23 SA 24 171 24 4 24 H2u 
Real estate lo 2, 147 2, 176 2, 205 2, 24 2. 260) 2, 275 2, 310 2, 344 2, 867 
Pol 1 1c 3 019 3. OB 3.049 , Ww 3 075 3 ORT 3, 127 4,144 1590 
{ as! lo 1, 120 1, OS 1, O7¢ 1, 094 l 4) 1, 20) 1, 140 1, 111 1, 029 
Other assets do 2,450 2, 525 2, 577 2. 60 635 2 684 2.703 2 798 2 S08 
Revised Pp Pr Effective with the fiscal year ended June 30, 1955, changed from a due and payable basis to an accrual t 
¥ Hee note ¥ ny 
tFor a descript ( 4 r figures prior to January 1953, see the January and Mar 1954 issues of the FEDERAL RESERVE B 
§Dat re OF hind } 
*Eflective with the Ay S I ta in detail for all companies replace those former shown for the 49%-company series 
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LIFE INSURANCE 

















Life Insurance Agency Management A 
Insurance written (new paid-fo “nr 
Value, estimated totalt 
Group ar d wholes: 
Industrial t 
Ordinary, totalt 
New England 
Middle Atlantic 
Fast North Cer a 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 
Fast South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain 
Pacifie 
Institute of Life Insurance 
Payments to policyholders and | fi 
mated total t 9 
Peath benefits 
Matured endowment 
Disability payments 
Annuity payments 
Surrender values i 
Policy dividends 7 
Life Insurance Association of America:t 
Premium income (39 cos.), total R47 
Accident and health y 


Annuities 
Groun 
Industrial 
Ordinary 


MONETARY STATISTICS 


Gold and silver: 
Gole 
Monetary stock, U 
Net release from earmark § 
Exports 
Imports 
Production, reported monthly tot 


Africa 44 
Canada _. ] 
United States f 
Silver: 
Export eich 
Imports ? 7 
Price at New York l rf 
Production: 
Canada t thor f fine 
Mexico 1 2 
United States | ] 
Money supply: 
Curreney in circulation 29 
Deposits and currency, total 209 
Foreign banks deposits, net 1 
U.S. Government balances 5 
Deposits (adjusted) and currency, total 
Demand deposits, adjusted " 
Time deposits 73 
Currency outside banks 26 
Turnover of demand deposits except tert } 
U. 8. Government, annual rate:t 
New York City ratio of debits to deposit 
6 other centers 9 
338 other reporting centers i 
PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS (QUARTERLY 
Manufacturing corporations (Fed. Trade at F.( ° 
Net profit after taxes, all industries 
Food and kindred products 
Textile-mill products 
Lumber and wood products (except furniture 
Paper and allied products i 
Chemicals and allied products 
Petroleum refining 1¢ 
Stone, clay, and glass products ] 
Primary nonferrous metal 
Primary iron and steel 
Fabricated metal products (except ordnance 
machinery, and transport. equip.) l 
Machinery (except electrical 
Electrical machinery 
Transportation equipment (except motor vehicle 
ete.) I fad 
Motor vehicles and parts 
All other manufacturing industries 
Dividends paid (cash) , all industries 
Electric utilities, net profit after taxes (J Re 
Railways and telephone cos. (see pp. S-23 and S-24 
’ Revised. » Preliminary. ! Quarterly tota I 
tRevisions to be shown later are as foll Ir nce W 
data for 1953-February 1954; premium income for 1951 
§Or increase in earmarked gold ( 
tRevised series, reflecting change in number of report 
be shown later. 
9 Includes Boston, Philadelphia, Chic , Detr Sa 
*New series. Compiled jointly by the Federal Trade ar 
} 


with SEC, all nonregistered manufacturi orporations wi 
less than $5,000,000 at the end of 1949. Comparable data! 
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1954 1955 
Septe Octot Novem- | Decer Janu Febru M t i] M | J ] 
( { wr arc | \ l 
“Se ae pate pipes arch | Apri May | in 1] August 
INANCE—Continued 
! 
| 
| 10, 27 4, O84 3, 079 3, 333 3, 799 5, 617 3,612 ) Bé 
1x 41 i, 48 1, 154 3&t 620 462 2, 602 $52 647 
is Od iy 5le€ 544 590 5A 607 OR 
2, 218 2,4 2,177 2, 169 2, 747 2, 475 2, 553 2 sf 
{ ( 15 4 Ul 160 72 s 
j 44 5 ( 519 514 633 71 5Y + 
198 183 462 A664 579 518 509 
181 2 178 177 22 108 » 22 204 
97 IN i 935 245 305 293 307 2 ONE 
; 87 Y 114 107 109 M 
S RR 19] 2 212 200 272 237 238 < 222 
R ® ys 1 82 106 95 1 
i zt at 297 248 247 325 295 301 2 282 
) 10. O% 525, GOR 477. O58 424 198, OR4 419,386) 439, 941 $44, 92 
g F Q ) 07, 594] 182,599 176,943) 201,474) 180,933! 187,324 s 2 
_ 54 { &, 328 1, 320 AS §) 45 ¢ Al) ¢ ; 254 
Q g K 7 10. 588 869 9. 216 9.171 9 
f ‘ R18 xf 10) 47,722 38, 307 4,210 3e $27 S, ¢ 
g AO — 1.4 74.776 73. 883 Rf 2 7 oo 8 
14 102, 845 75. 28 2 677 7 79. GOK % is 
w f AS 65 REE 692. & OK 14 ? 174,366 
RE RAG W), 64 102. 18 286, 266 4, ON 
{ "0 Q ? 7 ~ 5 175 R? 208, O36 2 
QR x4 ( 23?, 210 
0 C "fc One S 19 () 251, 671 ‘ 
S ( Rf { 169 106,183 SZ 
x8 . s } 2 l 1,7 21,714 21, 71¢ 21,719 21, 671 21,674 2 s 21, 68 P 21, 68 
79 f ( ( - 7 8 7 —41.8 1 ¢ 
Qn - ts 1. 2 9 TRS 689 674 182 14 694 S59 
4 g ’ 3 O16 3, H 3, 388 2, 65 4,854 | 2,4 
Y - ” ( om 72. On 71 Y 70. 400 67, 900 
44 { 4 45, 500 45, 800 43, SM 17, 200 46, 700 47,6 
M 1 ( | (4 13 12 800 12, 300 13, 000 12, 900 13, 404 
Q 60K 6K 5 8K in) 4, SOK 5, 400 5, 000 5, 30K f } 
vi 1 OF 1.144 2 200) 1, 695 4 PAL | 
f g ), O36 5 79 4 6, 351 R40 3, 999 { 6. 54 
. R s - 85 RA mS 873 RRO RY ” “ 
7 78 $27 2, 793 2, 34 2, 161 ] 2, 370 2, 251 2,214 
IK w { 1. G82 3. 02 4, YOR f 41 O60 3, 422 4, 41 
) 2 77 R4( l t 3 le 3, 416 2, 753 560 , 068 3, OF s t 
RO2 y ) OR i 3 oO 99, 789 M) 817 29. SOO 99 7HO 4) OOY Ze U 
1K S 9 4 2 21K 218, 8&2 217, 500 ® 216, 000 214, 500) P 216. GOO» B 216, 7H 2 
4 4 ” HAV 2 3, 329 , AM) P 3, 10K 1 3.100 5 2K 
Wy 6.9 f ( my &, 20K RAG I O00 PH. OOF P 6, 1K ? 6, 400 > 6, 70K 6,4 
41 Y A {v 24. 7K x ROO 209, G84 2019, 200 » 206, 900 W)) »p 907, 400 ® 206, TOK 2 " 
(i 1 2 " 104, 000 10 {) OOO PF 104, 500 400) » 104. 500) 8 103, 400) 1 4) 
70 { 74, 400 74, & 74, 300 75, 282 75,400) » 75,700 6, 200) » 76, 200) » 76, 50K WM 
RK } 26, % %, GK 27, OO 7 2 26,800, » 26,800) » 26,700) »26 700) » 26, 800 27, 10K 
41. € 4 40. 4 } 42.2 48 42.0 41.9 41.7 14.7 10.8 8 
24.9 1 8 25 23. ¢ 26.3 Im | 25.4 26. 4 30. 2 me 4 6. 7 p 25 
18,8 QR F 19.4 18. f 20.7 21 19. 6 1Y. f 2.0 20), & mn P19 
| i 
2. 65R 3, O57 3 | 
2 37 
| 
4 | 64 
lif 7 130 
1 364 
14 116 111 
M7 134 159 
14 230) 22 
| a ’ 
| | 
| 8] 11] 
r 17 22 : 
{ 203 167 
If 102 
27 501 
IRE 305 278 
1, 338 2.002 422 
64 288 341 P 296 
lata f 7 F 
i i nnual totals for 1947-50 and monthly data for 1951-February 1953; industrial insurance ionth! 
, r r 194 for New York City appear on p. 23 of the September 1954 Survey; t se for other centers wi 
ul A 1 
L Ne h 118810Ns Data are estimated totals based o reports from all manufacturing corporations registers 
0,000 ar i el at the ¢ d of 1949, and a sample of nonregistered manufacturing corporations with total ssets 0 
I I ect er 1¥o4 issue Of the SURVEY. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1952 and 1954 1955 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistical 
Supplement to the Survey 


N Decem- Janu- | Febru Marct A pril May June Jul August 


Octot ven 
tober ber ber iry | ary 


July | August | Septem- 
er 


FINANCE—Continued 






























SECURITIES ISSUED 
ymmercial and Finan hronick 
Securities issued, by t yf security, total (new 
capital and refundir mil. of dol 1, 632 783 1, 706 1, 825 1, O51 1, 446 4 
New capital, total do 1, 053 605 1,311 1, 424 687 1,114 729 
Domestic, total do 1, 046 f46 1,311 1, 405 (67 1,015 72 
Corporate do 731 267 611 795 293 431 3x 
Federal agencies do 32 0 64 13 0 0) 52 , 
Municipal, State, et do 282 279 63 9 444 RAN 5 413 
Foreign lo 7 59 s | 47 s 3 
Refunding, total do 17 39 10 | 75 ' 
Domestic. total] do 178 39 401 364 $5 9 13 
Corporate do f 28 179 7 Hs 134 { 
Federal agen« do 85 Li if 9 f 19 si 
Municipal, State, et« do 17 14 7 f 19 f 1 
curities and Exchange mmission :t 
Estimated gross proceeds. total do 2, 167 1,279 2,12 6, 544 | ( 2, 552 2, 71 1, 43 2, 58 41, 399 { 
By typ securit 
Bonds and notes, tot do 1, 999 1, 207 2, 003 6, 22 1. 250 ) 38 > SIS 1, 204 2 03 { { ) S 
Corporate do 1, O85 3 RNIi , 21 Rh4 184 4 87 { 694 . 
Common stock do 92 27 62 " 64 103 13° 12 { 2 21W 
Preferred stock do 7¢ 4 fil 52 2 3 37 
By type of issuer 
Corporate. tota do 1, 253 $24 1, OOS 1 672 1 1, 42% s P . 
Manufacturir do 530 118 151 2s] l ISU 1 Sf 644 6 
Minir do 72 14 43 54 60 7h “~) ! 40 Ko? % 
Publie utility do 325 161 251 7 62 163 242 111 221 24 si s4 
Railroad do 43 13 13 { 51 62 64 18 
Communicatior do 2 27 332 100 75 +4 7 { 7 14 
leq] estat a { do 202 14 47 277 28 110 s 149 38 Is 8 9 
Nonecort te, tot do 4] s 1,117 414 G29 1,534 » 034 ) l } { 1 
U.8.G rT do 508 54 44 4,611 Ati 7 742 02 614 2 44 2 
State and 1 { do 280) 300 652 61 454 QO) 41 a 4 ‘ ‘ 
New rpnorat 
Est ited net proce do 1, 237 417 494 1,112 4 1,004 660 iW l 7 778 
Proposed us f 
New mor t do S28 304 705 Ri} 244 15 4f a2 1, 1M j J f 4 
Iant ar equ t do 643 195 591 478 14 $7 $25 7a 7 44 217 
Working capital do 18 109 114 79 199 147 14 18 4 ‘ 224 14 24 
Retirement of s rities do 320 82 247 109 3 410) 114 ‘ s $2 
Other purposes do 81 31 42 14 4 ge 81 74 7 2 { 
Proposed uses by n r groups 
Manufacturing, tot do 525 ) 278 108 187 186 4 632 424 174 34 
NewTl ne ado 2 2 &Y RT 10 5S ] 148 
Retirement of securities do 3 64 23 if 8 48 ’ 
Mining, total do 7 32 7 7! 19 12 17 s 5 . 
New monet do l 1 4() 2 17 10 i 12 73 21 
Retirement of securities do. 22 } 0 2 ( l 2 
Public utility, tota do 321 272 61 159 239 108 224 { 247 8 
New money rie do 177 193 { 151 193 100 10 22 242 8 
Retirement of securities do 132 60 15 205 4] g o7 , I: 
Railroad, total do 43 45 51 61 63 I 2 ) 13 18 { 
New monet do 18 20) 43 97 ] 25 { 13 18 { 
Retirement TF) rities do 25 2 1) 18 ; ( ' s ( 0 ) 
Communication, total do 2 QS 74 44 7 44 27 8 { 70 4 
New mone. do 2 98 ») 41 2¢ 1) 24 31 { 
Zetirement of se rities do 0 0 4 ] 2 18 f 39 
Real estate and financial. total do 199 27 108 97 148 381 114 181 gO) 24 
New money do 6 17 72 9! 126 333 5 120) 73 114 
Retirement of sé rities do 128 1 s 2 | 2 13 f 2 
tate and municinel issue Bond Buver 
Long-tern thous. of dol 280, 426 615,479 458, 795 +41, 440) 327,527 539,767 429,03 349, 648 * 650,78 470,161) 239, 475 
Short-tern do 339, 707 260,413 133, 922 191,319} 262,627 209,769 200,591 149,768 * 218,322 301,267! 329, 996 
COMMODITY MARKETS 
lume of trading ir r n future 
Cor mil. of bu 254 200 147 129 239 211 182 161 213 159 157 
W heat do 496 363 $11 23¢ 237 312 257 292 360 302 403 403 
| 
SECURITY MARKETS | 
Brokers’ Balances (N. Y. S. E. Members | 
Carrying Margin Accounts) 
ish on hand and in bank mil. of dol = _— societal 348 340 
istomers’ debit balances (net do 1, 926 1, 998 2, OS1) 2, 131 2, 242 2, 443 2, 55x 2, 653 2, 701 2, 752 2, 731 2, 757 2, 780 
tomers’ free credit balar do 877 910 924] 924 972 1, 023 1, 069 1, 063 1, 022 928 917 918 
r borrowed do 1, 169 1, 194 1, 291] 1, 364 1, 416 1, 6l¢ 1, 696 1,779 1, 939 2. 062 2, 119 r 2, 09. 2, O80 2.064 
Bonds 
Average price of all list bonds (N. Y. S. E.), 
total§ dollars 100. 91 100. 62 100. 53 100, 39 100. 13 100. 07 99. OF 98. 41 98, 62 98. 27 OR 36 07.91 Of OR 
Domestic do 101. 31 101. 00 100. 90 100, 74 100. 47 100. 43 99. 39 98. 76 98. 97 98. 59 98. 67 98. 19 97. 24 
Foreign do 78. 67 78. 74 78. 96 79. 71 79. BA 78. 92 79. 06 78. O5 78. 55 70. RO, 36 80. 28 80. 92 
Standard and I r’s < tion 
Industrial, utility, and railroad (A1+ issues 
Composite (17 bond lol. per $100 bond 117.5 117.8 117.6 117.5 117.4 117.0 116.7 1] 115.4 l 2 114.7 114. 5 114.3 113.3 
Domestic municipal hond do 26. 9 128. 4 127.2 126.9 127.4 126. ¢ 125. 4 124.9 124.4 124.9 125. 1 123.9 121.4 120.5 
| ~ reasuryv bond t bh] do 100. 36 100, 28 99, 92 19. 69 9Y, 27 QS. OF O7. SS 06. 9 97.08 oO ”). 53 4.3 O4. OF 4.5] 
tal, excluding I G rnment bonds 
Market value thous. of dol 92, 201 85, 991 64, 498 70, 651 98,178 150,401 115, 121 RH, R43 93, 992 80, 463 82,141 108, 606 93, 547 
Face value do 102, 820 QO, SSE 68, 903 77, O15 99, 831 155, 797 129, 547 90, 703 100, 868 89 342 OO, 512 111, 629 ), 276 
New York Stock | ( 
Market value do_... 90, 201 84, 448 62, 600 6S, O9OU 065, 042 147, 784 111, 885 84, 516 72, 031 78, 899 80, 249 106, 849 v1, 216 
Face value it — ee 100, 365 88, 658 66, 632 74, 512 96,368 152,634 126, 209 88, 119 97, 287 87, 152 86,856 108, 668 90, 405 
tevised Ir I } ] Bank securities not shown separately Less than $500,00 
ns for 1952-f d January-March 1954 will be shown later. 


average price of all listed bonds. 





data for bonds of the Internationa] Bank for Reconstruction and Development, not shown separately, are also included in com 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1952 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistical 


Supplement to the Survey 


SECURITY MARKETS— Continued 


Bonds— Continued 


Sales—Continued 
New York Stock Exchange, exclus 
sales, face value, total§ 

U.S. Government 
Other than U. S&S. Governmer 
Domestic_. 
F reign 
’alne, issues listed on N. Y.S. FE 
Market value, total, all issues 
Domestic 
Foreign . 
Face value, total, all issues$ 
Domestic... 
Foreign....- 
ields: 
Domestic corporate (Moody’s) 
By ratings 
Aga 
Aa 
A 
Baa 
By groups: 
Industrial 
Publie utility 
Railroad 
Domestie municinal: 
Bond Buver (20 bonds 
Standard and Poor’s Corn 
U.S. Treasury bonds, taxabl 


- 


~~ 


(15 bor 


Stocks 


‘ash dividend payments publicls 
Total dividend payments 
Finance 
Manufacturing 
Mining 
Publie utilities: 
Communications 
Flectric and gas 
Railroad ; 1 
Trade ri 1s 
Miscellaneous 
Dividend rates, prices, yields, and eart 
stocks (Moodv’s 
Dividends ner share, annual rate (200 stock 4 
Industrial (125 stocks ‘ 
Publie utility (24 stock: 
Railroad (25 stocks 
Jank (15 stocks 
Insurance (10 stocks 


Price per share, end of month (200 st 
Industrial (125 stocks 
Public utility (24 stocks) 
Railroad (25 stocks) 








Yield (20 stocks) 
Industrial (125 stocks 
Public utility (24 stocks 
Railroad (25 stocks) _. 

Bank (15 stocks) e 1 
Insurance (10 stocks). 


Farnings per share (at annual! rate 
Industrial (125 stocks 
Publie utility (24 stocks 
Railroad (25 stocks) 
Dividend vields, preferred stocks, 14 hi 
(Standard and Poor’s Corp.) 
Prices 
Dow-Jones & Co., Ine. (65 stock 
Industrial (30 stocks) 
Pubiie utility (15 stocks) _~ 
Railroad (20 stocks) _- 
Standard and Poor’s Corporation 
Industrial, publie utility, and railroad 
Combined index (480 stocks ! 
Industrial. total (420 stocks 
Capital goods (128 stocks 
Consumers’ goods (195 sto¢ ks 
Public utility (40 stocks). _ 
Railroad (20 stocks 
Banks.N. Y. C. (12 stocks)... 
Fire insurance (16 stocks 
Sales (Securities and Exchange Comr 
Total on all rezistered exchanges 
Market value__- 
Shares sold__ 
On New York Stock Exchange 
Market value... 
Shares sold _ 
Exclusive of odd lot and stoppe 
Imes) 
Shares listed, New York Stock Exchang: 
Market value, all listed shares_- 
Number of shares listed_.....__- 


) 


’ Revised. » Preliminary 


Sale 


sand value figures include bor 

all listed bonds shown on p. S-19 
tRevisions for 1953-May 1954 will be 
co Number of stocks represents number currently used; the 
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+ ne {ry } T17T } ra y ral ‘? 
( f the numbe oes fiect the continuity of series. 
































RO. ATO 

0 
80, 570 
74, 930 


5Q9 


104, 344 
102, 238 
1, 449 
106), 184 
103, 696 
1, 833 


1m 


nds are included also ir 
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July August 


6, 
Y 


236 
470 
199 


140 
403 


64 
su 


97 


101 


78 
85 


, 339 


¥, 133 





3; 94.7; 
’* shipments not made under this program 


saad September 1955 
nless otherwise stated, statistics through 1952 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistical 
Supplement to the Survey 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS (QUARTERLY)? 
rts of goods and services, total mil. of dol 
\filitarv transfers under ants et do 
Merchandise, adjusted xeludi litarv trans 
tions mil. of dol 
ome on investments abroad do 
tt ervices d mil ctior lo 
f enod na total do 
| handise adinsted + do 
me on foreign in‘ iwtsin U.S do 
Military expe naditnore do 
her n lo 
yn 0d nd ‘ do 
teral transfers (net tntal do 
ate do 
yvernment do 
long- and short-tert apital (net), total lo 
; ite lo 
rnment do 
long- and short-term capital (net do 
1 sales [purchases ( do 
rors and omissions do 
FOREIGN TRADE 
Indexes | 
ts of U. &. merchandise: ¢ 
rantity 1936-38 = 100 261 
alu do 26 
Unit value lo 201 
rts for e¢ umpt ? 
Juantity do 139 
Value do 400 
nit value do 288 
rricultural products. quantit 
cports. T’. S. merchandise. total - 
Unadiusted 1924-29 = 100 ¢ 
Adjusted do 110 
tal. ¢ > cot 
Tnadjus 1 do 115 
Adjusted do 145 
nports for consur ptior 
Unadjusted do 81 
A djusted__- do SY 
Shipping Weight 
ter-borne trade 
Exports, incl. reexport thous. of long tons 6 386 
eneral imports do 4,154 
Valuet 
‘ ports, including reext talf mil. of dol 1, 290.9 
By geographic regions:Z . 
Africa thous. of dol 46, 763 
Asia and Oceania do 176, 915 
Furone do 250, 208 
Northern North Amer do 220, 000 
Southern North Amer do 119, 583 
South America do 162, 506 
tal exports by leadir ntries:A 
Africa 
Eevpt lo 2, 753 
Union of South Afri do 17, 093 
Asia and Oceania 
g Australia, including N linea do 17, 574 
British Malaya lo 3, 292 
China, including Manchur do 0 
1 and Pakistar do 17, 132 
J n do 43, 9S2 
| ynesia do 5, 189 
- Republic of the Philipy do 22, 876 
Europe 
France do - , 
Germany do $3, 220 
Italy do 21, 581 
T’nion of Soviet Soc Republics do 56 
United Kingdon do 50, 501 
North and South America 
‘anada do 219, 981 
Latin American Republics, total... do 268, O18 
Argentina do 10, 291 
Brazil do 48, 601 
Chil do 4, 602 
Colombia do 30, 732 
Cuba do 32, 798 
Mexico do 43, 751 
Venezuela lo 416, 966 
r Revised Pre ary Not availabk 
+Revisions prior to J 154 for balance of payments and prior to 
J Excludes military ‘ res $ Excludes “‘special category” 
qT otal exports and data by 
454-July 1955 respectively— 267.6; 200.4; 152.8; 103.7; 85.1; 97.6; 85 
\Excludes shipments under MSP and “special category 





1954 


| Septem- 
ber 


4,854 
706 
2, 7 


AO] 
740 


+846 
222 
104 
—1,118 
302 

30 
+439 


+164 


a | 


284 


70 


60 


109 
04 


5, O86 
8, 971 


1,111.4 


49, 685 
147, 141 
229, 769 
213, 671 
122, O11 
146, 348 


2, 837 
18, 878 


657 


, 221 
9, 342 
42, O62 
5, 947 


2, SOS 
5, 353 
, 548 
37, 237 





October | 


514 
199 


131 


283 
102 


150 
116 


164 
¥, 000 


February 1954 for foreig 


shipments and 


929 


9; 131 


all 


“On 


Novem | 


ber | 


Ta) 
201 
143 


405 
283 


103 
81 
147 
RI! 
S4 


6, 655 


9, 273 





73, 164 
352, 816 
242, 034 
139, 929 


155, 606 
3, 967 
18, 943 
21, 599 

) 976 
0 

16, 945 
44, 043 
4, 067 
550 
35, 321 
59, 258 
$3, 316 
0 

70, 210 

242, 029 

281, 118 
15. 802 
34, GAt 
7, 905 
28 039 
$8, 377 
52, 256 
46, 331 


mm trade w 


128.0:127.8 


Decem- 


ill 
i nodities exported under foreign 
economic classes and commodities include shipments under the Mutual Security Program 





Janu- 


her ary 











5, 583 
H07 
3, 50! 
720 
3, 894 
2, 575 
114 
651 
554 
+1. 689 
1, 21¢ 
125 
—1. 091 
640 
632 
& 
+ 324 
+-70 
227 
234 
74 
202 202 
158 149 
454 420 
286 282 
110) 92 
9] 89 
14 133 
132 13: 
vv] ay 
SS 97 
6, 148 5, 281 
9, 529 9, 343 
1,311.8 1, 167.9 
51, 066 47, 990 
196, 976 185, 281 
378, 465 335, 742 
222,382] 205,970 
. 132, 823 
162, 39 127, 460 
4,101 3, 618 
16, 564 25, 200 
18, 260 l 0 
3, 154 2, 755 
0 0 
21, 800) 16, 742 
53, S&2 58. 034 
5, 342 4.619 
32, 531 27, 427 
34, 708 28, 109 
51, 23¢ 42, 671 
37, 513 25, 985 
18 112 
77, 661 4,170 
205, G68 
202,543] 246, 802 
12, 815 12, 968 
31, 535 21, 343 
9, 909 5, 388 
32. 386) 27.049 
$8, US 35. 469 
54, O92 KO, 411 
48, 004 41, 882 


be shown later. 


Febru 





1955 


Marc! April May June 


ary 


183 
19 
4.44 
$4 
1 09 +. 4. 
2. 7H2 2 S07 
, 19 
Has 
Ha 74 
r+1009 
1, 224 
112 re) 
1,112 
74 48 
ly +546 
+30 +34 
21 +142 
249 269 253 262 m4 
SOO 545 51 i § 136 
201 22 a 203 203 
145 173 1” 167 164 
411 490) 425 47 459 
283 283 283 279 280) 
”) 108 7« 72 ) 
112 123 } ‘1 127 
143 160 1 ~ { 
171 183 12¢ 
91 111 997 100 7 
90 99 ’ 111 104 
5, O89 6, 148 
8, 924 10, 293 


1, 230. 5 1, 341.1 1, 262. 1 1, 307. 4) © 1,315.8 








45, 231 52, 941 wi, 1 70 52, 460 
728} 232,186) 194,465, 197,718) 176, 425 
54 360, 253 ! 4:36 $07, G28 $49, 601 
su 264,840 277.1 203, 159) 286, 065 
$37 147, 725 142, 478 44,74 138, ORO 
bate 135,956, 137, 82 26, 208 125, 792 
1,471 7, 566 7, 808 7, 304 10, 430 
22, 172 24, 768 660 25, 401 23, 934 
” ARO 18, 29 i7 5, OA) 11, 221 
3, 190 3, 5 2. OS 2, 38¥ 2, 739 
0 0 0 
19, 7US }, SOR 16, 82 20, WO. 14, OM 
1, 531 2, 453 51 } 0, 773 14.54 
621 8,044 4, 532 714 
29, 493 35, 723 1, 870 28, 409 23, 340 
27, 339 32, 993 27, 99 31, 289 26, 483 
50), 206 42, 484 18, 509 5, 254 52, 874 
32,517) 28, 392 2,692 31,854 29, 471 
l 15 ; 3 
79, 411 78, 523 64, 87 8, 120 60, 93 
221,882; 264, 83 2 1a 203, 157 285, 951 
235,748 267,225 265, 4¢ 247, 321 251, G89 
12, 52¢ 10. 278 ) 489 10, BOO 1s 
18, 584 20, 22 18. 704 18, 161 
&, 212 Q U7 6. 35 6, 656 
Mh, D5 28, S30 25, 90. 23, 802 
$H, 102 41, 3s } on 837 $4, OO 
49. 457 Sm GUD he $, BSD 56, 22 
40, 723 45, 351 17, 004 44,115 42, 900 
sid programs as Department of Defense co 
Total MSP military shipments are as follow 





August 
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INTERNATIONAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED 


























FOREIGN TRADE~— Continued 
Valuet—Continued 
Exports of U.S. mere} lise, total 8 1.2933.8 1,300.5] 1.154.8 219. 9 
I oOnomMiec ¢ $ 
Crude materials 7 05,17 154,147) 147, 39 
( 1; } Fc . ™ si ri r 1 “ 1 
NY J pects yore T 1 hever . j } 65.8 8 ‘7 64 } 
Semimanuf tures 109 ER 1R2 ( 
Finished manufactures ¢ aba . SS 74, € 45, 160 42, 24 
By principal commodities 
icultural products, total ~ { 4 974.908! 275.8 
Cotton, unmanufactured x { { 4, ¢ ‘ } ) 
Fruits, vegetables d preparat 20, 72 8 HO 2), 314 
Grains and preparations 49, 0 61, 78 79, 72 73,059] 81,444 
Paecking-house products : ! 9 24.527) 24.931] 22.920] 21.89 
Tobacco and manufactures ‘ i 31, OS - 4 22, USE 
Nonagricultural products, total T 1, 068 ( 101. 4 v6 879.9 943. 4 
Automohiles, parts, and accessori« tl 14 . . . : 1 62 x 74 7 429 
Coal and related fuels y 28 f l 97. 94 HH), 23 97. O87 
Iron and steel-mill products { . { { { 41. 429 Fa" OX) ee 57 37 
Machinery, total§ . »® O)9 1 870} 240.0 
Agricuitural 11, 81s R 5 7, 437 7 8,872 10, 362 
Tractors, parts, and accessorie , ‘ 24 s 25, 818 Wj2 OR AE 
Flectrical§ 61 : ‘ $37 59, 35 64, 074 69, 554 
Metalworking § : ~ 17. 044 16. 71 ¢ R72 1 " 
Other industrial . 71; 1 7471 100,900) 103.9 
Petroleum and products® 8 Is 16, 354 it 
Textiles and manufactures . f 4, 588 47, 261 19, 62 
Cieneral imports, total 838, 77 41,7 8 118} 849, ¢ 
By geographic regions: 
Africa 1 1 1 l 8 44, 288 57,8 45, 383 0), THE 
Asia and Oceania ISS ' 29, 904 4} 151,478) 140, 966 
Europe ! 159, GS $2 Is i 1} 208 1 328; 180 
Northern North America O1,s ‘ ' 1787) 201, ¢ d 1 15, 64 183,452) 183, 836 
Southern North America NA 68, 946 } 2, 2 7,012) 144,987) 138,177 
South America l 6,4 161 15, 284 R4, 58 231, 674 81,486) 155, 92¢ 
By leading countries 
Africa: 
Egypt 1, f { ] 19 1, 500 1,8 
Union of South Africa 418 . 5 6, 8 6, 248 5,9 7, 512 7,914 
Asia and Oceania 
Australia, including New Guinea s 88 68 6, 979 15, 83K 4,158 
British Malava 12, 18 I 15, 001 14, 5 11, 634 15, 904 
China, including Manchuria f 69 2¢ 843 814 
India and Pakistan 1 } 19 17, 25 17, 04 21, 893 1, 189 
Japan 1 ; ‘ ‘ +, of 27 t é s 1,416 22, oat 
Indonesia l 8, 35 13, 462 14, 238 15, 2 17, 84 
Republic of the Philippines 814 { 22, fi { 15, 873 1,814 16, 728 17, &3¢ 
Europe: 
France ] ’ ' $ ” S4 { U4 ] ? ‘ 
Germany 20, 95 “4 y s 29, 920 23, 842 22,514 
Italy 1 724 . ( t 4, 308 14, 824 14, 188 13, 48 
Union of Soviet Soctalist Republi 199 1, 604 24 R40) 19 1,14 
United Kingdom 8 S 8 { 8 41,2 155 57.11 48 G87 
_North and South America 
Canada 1 201, 558 (0 i {} 21 f 215, 621 183,423) 183,774 
Latin American Republics, total x 2 74 869} 29 65, 568 
Argentina 11,4 8, 94 8 f 894 6, OF 9, 222 
Brazil ‘ 8, Of 4, Sei 4,18 55, 64 i), 84 t 36, 04 
Chile cd, ORM +, SIS l : f { 13, 044 15, Of 12 14, 990 
Colombia 57, 547 f s $ f l j 7, 09 40, 436 38 39 R12 
Cuba 84, 527 6, SOR , 791 14, 99 17, 68 6, 412 34, 524 
Mexico 19, 534 19, 558 ‘ 21, 04 27, BA 410, 976 4] 
Venezuela 7, 938 . t t . 412 18 ) i lt 46, ¢ 
Imports for consumption, total 1 8 8 6,9 88) 8 } 120, 8 861,971} 84 \ 
By economic classes 
Crude materials 1 1s } s { SH, A 20) { 201 "4. 4 
Crude foodstuffs 59 i 115, 04 } O18; 242 198, 253 1, 204 
Manufactured foodstuffs and beverage 13, Of f 86, 54 SY $2, 040 71, 54¢ 86, 843 82, 
Semimanufactures 19 ' . 194, 874 . 2 ( 918. 178 198. 595 
Finished manufactures SY, 4 8 18 i 17, 8 192,742] 176,725 
By principal commodities 
Agricultural products, total l t zt 2, 491 288 ( sH0, 9 358, 689 318, 94 
Cocoa or cacao beans, incl. shell 1 6, 1S 822 18, 788 $0), 82 1,0 22,47 
Coffee s 1,8 ¥ } 174 { 40.179} 107. 899 
Hides and skins 1, ¢ 4, 89 6s W47 3, 752 | } 924 54M 
Rubber, crude, including guayul 17, € 2 4 2 : ' 23, 188 24, 48 27,719 0, 358 
sugar 1, 44 $ f ; ms 10. 42 3 (2 7; 
Yoo] and mohair, unmanufactur } . te) 689 15, 444 9 13 17 & 
Nonagricultural products, total . 5 { &, 43 543 AQ RTS 503, 4 { 
Furs and manufacture f . R38 9 124 11. oo ) Q 97 
Nonferrous ores, metals, and manuf t 
; ’ f 7 " ” RO 1s 29 R2 979 } 24 OOS BS. 20 
Copper, incl. ore and manufact ) : ‘ 759 3S 23. 363 29. 48 
rin, including ore 8, 8 . 041 14, 974 11, 672 15, 0 
Paper base stocks 23, 884 5, ON 121! 27,068] 22,67 22,402} 22, 21¢ 
Newsprint 47 ' j | 419 54 284 52 Of { 732 43, 200 
Petroleum and products i 64, 714 64. 4 f 32 74. 077 RT ROK R85, 202 84. 7H 
’ Revised >» Preliminary Re r Fet q See s note pn. S-21 
® Data for semimanufacture t I finish« 1 acture ; ; 





Excludes ‘special category, type 1”’ ¢ rt é n ata are ¢ l throug! 
o’ Exports of jet fue) (totaling $1,719,000 ire included w I leum a icts beginning Jan 4; with chemical] 


uary 196 
























1955 
| j 
Marct A pril Ma J j Aucust 
‘ ’ ‘ . 
ES—Continued 
1, 328.3 1, 249, 2 1, 208. 4 : 
l 284 136, 249 130. 7% r 
" 14 198 63 f - 
OY, dO8 61, 7! ), O48 " 
SS, 41 191, ISé 190). G42 R5, 248 
S21. 849 SUZ. SUY R44. 737 Q > 
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ess otherwise stated, statistics through 1952 and 1954 1955 
lescriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistical la me Ra ee 
Supplement to the Survey July August ~~ ™M-! Octob. r — 7 “~~ ‘ Ja “5 I ‘br : Maret \ Ma Jur | August 
wn » . . , ‘ . . 
PFRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 
TRANSPORTATION 
Airlines 
( che | | 
flow revenue thousands 44, 190 37, 859 43. O07 40, 497 44, 3¢ 45,092 40). TH 45. AO8 { 9 17 5% 
if ht t ‘ lo 13, 793 12, 704 1®, 759 17, 359 ), 697 15, 34 114.7 18, 174 97 . 
es flow do 6, 045 6, 053 6. 54 6, 496 YS 6, 574 6, 604 7 4.9 
irried do 2, 687 2, 471 2, 67 2, 416 2, 518 2, 60 2, 36 2 
, es flow llions 1, 514 1, 392 1,414 1, 28] 1, 424 1, 485 1, 320 1, 52 
Express Operations 
rtation revenu thous. of dol 27,061) 28,808} 30, 318 784 2,132) 39,517] 27 6,849] 32, 32% ' 9, 9 ‘ 
privilege do 9. 062 10, 759 &. HOF 11, 982 2 458 17. 16] 8 &. 9 13, 71 1 iS 85S 
Local Transit Lines 
e cash ratet rents 13.7 13.8 13.9 l 14.0 14. ( 14.1 14.1 { 13 { { 14 
rried. re millions ’ 748 740 78 Rh 820 R62 784 =3 Q 799 & f 6 
reve! thous. of dol 117, 50" 116,400; 114, OK 123,400) 127.100] 1 1K 119,600 113. ow 126, 30K 24, 2K 21. RK r M 
o | 
Class I Motor Carriers (Intercity) | | 
| 
ers of property tals):§ 
mher f rer rti 2, 036 > Ot "20 
tine revennes. tot thous. of dol R56. 644 905, 121 7% ) 
ses. total 10 819, 93 R01, 94 729 } 
freight carried thous. of tons 65, 629 69, OF 24 
i enger I! totals 
teeta aman 148 159 
ting revenues. tot thous. of dol 107, 372 77, 332 
¢ total do RS. OH7 84, 67 77.8 
ue passenger thousands 83, 5 79, 068 70. 136 
| | 
Class I Steam Railways | | | 
t earloading 4 4 T ” | 
“ar oe thousand 3, 251 2. 708 3, O29 2 68 2. 518 , OF4 2 57 2 §21 { 3. O43 Os 3. 731 { 
do 434 Od 49. 487 608 11 447 aL 29 3 g 
do 35 43 F ie mA) 42 42 f 47 17 ¥) 
t product do 177 230 171 169 194 l 168 ’ 179 s 9 9 
and grain product do 312 ’ 268 220 185 22 171 2 194 208 ; 217 
l tock do 31 77 47 { 40) 2 97 { 20 7 
do 351 24 11 62 75 f 67 307 { 14 
handise. } do 288 ’ 327 247 238 288 243 254i ‘ 251 258 324 257 
' laneous do 1, 622 ] 1, 803 1, 363) 1, 30f 1, 575 1, 351 1, 444 1, 859 1, 547 1, 5 1, 799 1, 499 
ht earloading Dadar T rve index: | 
unadjusted 1935-30=100 114 114 120 124 121 114 110 1] 1] 130 ] 131 l 
do gO Ow OR 108 10% 10¢ 103 10 91 1OS He) 104 "v 
do 91 87 97 109 ilf 12 127 131 134 14 147 148 l lf 
product do 120 25 14 149 14 137 133 138 135 145 l 14 ( 
Grain and grain product do 181 149 147 l 159 133 132 124 120 2 137 1s 19 2 
Livestock do 47 56 &Y 111 8 hb 61 4 49 8 59 41 { 49 
Or do 255 217 205 17 OX 57 53 19 RO , 9 20% . 
Merchandise, 1. c. 1 do 38 4() l 41 41) 40) 37 34 4( , 4) 42 42 41 
Miscellaneous do 126 127 133 13¢ 134] 127 123 128 137 14 | 14¢ 144 14 142 
| 
| 
\djusted do.__| 109 111 111] 118 118] 12 121 129 12 12 128 ! 12 12 
il do 80 90 a 105 106] 106 103 10 ! 10 ) 104 9 
ke¢ do 04 w vs 111 1l¢ 119 121 124 133 { 149 f 7G 
rest prodnet do | 119 119 129] 14] 14¢ l 148 144 13 1 139 47 14 148 
in and grain product “do 151 138 131] 15 16: 14 132 12 130 14 : 1 1 11 
t tock do 54 59 67 72 6s} 62 64 7 62 f 7 ) { ! 
i 159 145) 137 109 109 184 210 198 204 177 191 19 2 
IT handise. l. c. ] do | 38 4 39 4 10 4] 39 4( 40) ; i 42 43 40 
’ alien aie ‘de 125 126 123 125 129 1 134 13 144 142 144 14 139 140 
ht-ear surnlu ind shortags lailv average | 
r surplus. total number 95, 994 81, 002 72, 134 44, 922 29, 482 10, OFM 71. O87 47.171 8 468 21,8 4,414 , 5S 8.4 64 
° do 11,937} 10, 688 8, 923 3, 402 1 20 2, 348 9, 568 6, 44 3 35] 2, 308 2,911 8 250) 74 
} la } do | 74, 775 60, 603 52, 598 3, O04 20, 505) 27, 414 40 ONE 1) 14 28 23 11. ¢ 9 NOE 8 2 
hort do 740 447 99S 2, 854 2.19 244 308 68 1, 427 2 418 f 10, 45¢ 13, 491 69 
a do 716 4142 064 2 4 2 O77 237 4] 6 1. 334 1 834 Nit 6. 10 10, 824 8 OIR 
lola } An 24 3} 0 3] 25 v0 2 $4 5 2, 048 SS 2. 362 79 
: tnt thous. of dol r 779. R4¢ 804, 7é 781, 619 x04 2 7 01 798, 02 752. 741 724 R25. 1h 79 72 5 7 875,112 R49 
ht do 642,592) 664, 232) 652,951) 678 669 652, 902] 625,924 611,843] 703,245) 673, 932 24,746) 737.885) 711.24 
enger do 72,464] 73,422) 62,312) 57,32 7 68, 9 65, 301 2H 6, 48 58, 2 } 66,841) 69,99 
ting exper do 618, 59 623, 32k 611, 7s¢ 7, | 628, 34 580, O02 64. 1 612 602 {| 634,89 644,883 644, 828 
iccruals, joint f ty 1 equipment rents | 
thous. of dol 90, 094 ¥7, OOS 101, 737 ( SS4 60, 571 04. 079 93. 630 1 ‘ 106. 4 4, 208 124. 106 
WAv operating , ar ° 71,155 84, 073 1), S87 O4 118 109, 108 68, 66 66. 604 7,73 a) ! 10 i 112, 12% 
omet do 40, 365 64, 210 75, 102 7 18} 126, 624 51, 873 46.13 77, SOE f " 86, 67 SS, 10) 42, 612 
g results 
ht carried 1 mil mil. of ton-miles 46,914 48,921} 48,175) 52,712) 4g 59] 47,588] 48, 161 46,098] 50, 99¢ 2 833! 54, 938 
enue per ton-mile cents 1, 427 1. 405 1. 402 1.344 1. 4] 1. 421 1, 357 1. 382 1. 423 d $4 1, 389 
engers carried 1 mile, revenue millions 2, 879 2, 926 2, 404 2, 192 2, 159 2, 625 2, 488 2, 057 2, 117 2, 222 a 2, & 
Waterway Traffic 
y vi ve el] fore 
U. 8. port thous. of net tons 10,171 9, 511 9,660 10,277 9, 50 9, 24 8, 449 8 748 ), 44¢ 
g do 7,113 6, 659 6, 841 7 7 6,711 6, 604 6, 261 6, 437 6, S84 
ted States do 3, 059 2, 852 2, 819 3, 120 2 2, 645 2, 188 2,311 2, Ob 
( il 
thous. of long tons 2, 954 3, 127 33 } 132 3. 404 15. 7¢ 7¢ 3, 669 7 3, 464 132 
In 1 ted Stat a 878 985 1, 002 99! 1, 030 1, 065 187 1, 12 1, 3 l t l iS 1,419 
ed > Prelir y ! Beginning January 1955, data include local service perations of one carri¢ ? Excludes data for on irrier * Data eT rge motor carrier 
operating revenu >1.000,000 or above); comparable figures for 1st quarter 1954: Operating revenues, $671,318,000; expenses, $650,624,000; freight carried 46,616,000 t 
Data have been revised eginning August 1945) to include fares charged by transit companies )perating in cities having a 1950 population of 25,000 ver; r ns prior 1952 
be shown later 
sData have been r to cover intercity carriers of all types of commodities, including common carriers of general and special commodities and contract carriers. It ed 
the data for 1945-5 I n in BUSINESS STaTIsTICs (1953 edition) and in the October 1953 December 1954 issues of the SURVEY are for carriers 0 general commodities ed 
r 1945-52 will be s vI ter. Revisions for the first three quarters of 1953 are shown in the January 1955 SURVEY 
*Data for July, Octohx 54 and January, April, and July 1955 are for 5 weeks; other months, 4 weeks 
Data beginning J 4 inc vessels under time and voyage charter to Military Sea Transportation Service; revised monthly data for 1953 to include these clearan will be 





tRe ‘ ta for June 1954, $60, 225, 000 
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Uniess otherwise stated, statistics through 1952 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistical 
Supplement to the Survey 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMIT 


Continued 


TRANSPORTATION 


Travel 
Hotels: 
Average sale per occupied roon 
Rooms occupied percent 
Restaurant sales index I 
Foreign travel 
U.S. citizens: Arrivals 
Departures 
Aliens: Arrivals® 
Departures® 
Passports issued and renewed 
National parks, visitors 
Pullman Co 
Revenue passenger-miles 
Passenger revenues 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Telephone carriers: & 
Operating revenues 
Station revenues 
Tolls, message 
Operating expenses, hefore taxes 
Net operating income 
Phones tn service, end of mont 
Telegraph, cable, and radiotelegrapt 
Wire-telegraph 
Operating revenues 
Operating expense 
Net operating revenues 
Ocean-cable: 
Operating revenues 
Operating expenses 
Net operating revenues 
Radiotelegraph 
Operating revenues 
Operating expenses, incl depreciat 
Net operating revenues 


incl. deprec 


inel. depre 


CHEMICALS 


+ 


Inorganic chemicals, production: tf 
Ammonia, synthetic anhydrous 


Calcium carbide (commercial) 
Carbon dioxide, quid, gas, and 
Chlorine, gas 
Hydrochloric acid (100% HC] 
Lead arsenate (acid and basic 
Nitrie acid (100% HNO) 
Oxygen (high purity) 
Phosphoric acid (50% FyP0,) hort ft 
Sodium earbonate (soda ash), ammon , 1 
(58% NacO) short t 
Sodium bichromate and chromate ! 
Sodium hydroxide (100% NaOH 
Sodium silicate, soluble silicate glass (a 


solid 


Sodinm sulfate (Glauhber’s salt ar 
Sulfurie acid 
Production (100% HS0,) thou f short 
Price, wholesale, 66°, tanks, at ' 





Organic chemicals: 
Acetic acid (synthetic and natural), | 


Acetic anhydride, production 
Acetvisalicylic acid (aspirin), 
Alcohol, ethyl: 
Production. _- thou f pro 
Stocks, total 
In industrial alcohol bonded warehon 
In denaturing plants 
Used for denaturation ! 
Withdrawn tax-paid 
Alcohol, denatured: 
Production 
Consumption (withdrawals 
Stocks 
Creosote oil, production t f val 
Ethvl acetate (85%), production tT f It 
Glycerin, refined (100°, basis) 
High gravity and yellow distille 
Production 
Consumption 
Stocks _- ‘ 
Chemically pure 
Production 
Consumption 
Stocks 
Methanol, production 
Natural (100% )t is. of gal 
Synthetic (100%) lo 
Phthalic anhydride, production_. thous. of Ib 


product 
proauc 


j 


’ Revised. » Preliminary Not iil 

*New series. Compiled by the U. S. Departmer 
of the United States and noncontiguous for n territory 
Possessions, and cruise travelers 

? Data beginning January 1954 cover 38 companies (t) 
for over 9) percent of the annual gré yperatir venu 





Data prior to 1953 will t 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 
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s covered en 





r UI er ligrant 
: lannu T SS operating re venue ¢ 
t Revisions for 1952 (also 1951 for 





1, military personnel, 
igrant aliens only.) 

,000,000 or more) 
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Janu- Febru 
iy iry 


March 





7. 25 7. 02 
74 75 
252 241 
80, 021 1, 535 
. 24 mS. O15 
41, 745 1, S86 
30, 235 38, OF 
40, 17 6}, 
s00 
702 R7 600 
y, 224 7,71 7, 884 
441, 4 
208, 047 
14¢ 7h 
62.143 
164.09 
17 ) 
15, 953 
2 67¢ 
2, 104 
301 
2, 754 2, 635 2, 893 
2, 2 198 > 306 
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hydrochloric 





NICATION S—Continued 


7,129] 6, 823 
449, 042 457 Ss) 
61, SS6 263. 022 
151, O80 157. 3 
999,165 306, 5 
61, 148 61, 22% 
46, 746 46, 961 
18, 920 19 ds 
15 825) 16. 44¢ 
2 254 2 30K 
2, 57% 2,771 
2, ORS 2. 131 
236 367 
2, OS 2, 743 
2, 27 2. 317 
ryt 41 











385, 787 359, 569 420,085) 387, 242 142, 504 
9 000 % 18 9, 538 9, 657 10, 734 
301, 769) 275, 326) 317,245] 278,266) 336, 554 
49, 451 0, 490 62, 841 48, 451 54, 900 
75, 973 69 68, 483 66, Y72 2, 36 
4 1, 388 1, 339 1, 373 
22. 3 22. 3 22. 35 22. 3 22 
43, 071 $f, O44 $8, 100 45, 25 41, 62 
67. 886 H0. 353 & 500 72 70.4 
1, 194 2 1, 509 l 1,413 
O4 33, O15 $4, 61 37, 784 $0, 523 
2, 11 3, O57 18, OS 49, 717 1, 873 
1, 70 $1, 780 27, 300 27, ORS x0, G4 
A). 406 21, 277 1) 793 21, 729 20, G9 
$5, O4 32, 792 $7, S55 $6, 230 $5, 023 
703 672 997 H50 19 
17, 677 20, 404 19, 504 18. XTR 
17,174 1), 644 0, 156 19, 382 
1 238 4, 504 4,011 
8, O34 11. 064 10, 167 10, 681 
7, 336 & 39 4,571 9, 006 6, 171 
LS, Sti by, 32 20, 032 2 18, 34 A), 4¢ 
14, S3¢ 4 #42 t OF 215, 692 15, 848 
30. O73 Det ‘] 28,609 226,913 27. Of 
170 7 167 185 192 
303 $ RD 15, 531 15, 886 16, 740 
25, 798 24, 976 30, 450 29 263 29, 339 
y and yellow—distilled glycerin are combined w 
to the arrivals and departures of aliens, St 


traffic between continental 


September 1955 
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However, the smaller number of companies continues 
acid) will be shown 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1952 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistical 
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CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS—Continued 
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October 











Supplement to the Survey July August : 
FERTILIZERS 
} net 6 171 152 { . 
+ , ‘ 306, 7 l 4() 105 4 4 
; ‘ ! 24, 203 4177 29, RS y. 5 
I Y ré d 268, 81 4), 419 23.7 12 
, 10,112 11, 358 R58 
t do 111, 839 141,624 202 2 19 
. , tot i 76, 58: M4 9 139. 9 
p f 5 Gee 7 4 
¢ ; i 12, 532 9] Qf 
t Is do 7, 595 Te, 1. 92 4 38 
. eT 1 f } ear 
hort to 100, 1 24. 035 137, 309 2s 
r 4 4 al 
hort tons 3,218 1 45 159.33 S4 
ks. ¢ fr dk 82, S44 209.071 286, 85K 977 
NAVAL STORES 
4 ”) It P 1, RN 
l , } < SO1, RS 
k ! 
~ | r 1, NJ y é } ilk 
j per 100 It 8. 55 8, ¢ 8.7 8. Si 
| l 
f bbl. (50 gal - 327, Y1t 
k iofr do ‘ 181, 71 
wl y dol per gal 60 72 .72 72 
MISCELLANEOUS 
} ves jnetr ts 
k bl thous. of Ib 527 722 754 , 
eX] do 55, 395 60, 424 59, 571 8, 619 
native 7 
| ct thous. of long tons 72 462 439 454 
ks (producers do 3, 259 3, 289 3, 229 3, 240 
FATS, OILS, OILSEEDS, AND BYPRODUCTS 
A l¢ : . 
Pr + thous. of Ib 307, 271 310, 353 325, 07 3 012 
( ; fa do 89, 573 27.022 131.97 127, 04 
tocks fr io 251, 266 2 t 224, 21 213, Of 
Prod do 46, 072 ()2¢ 46, 74¢ 49 
( fa i 9, 147 23, O87 24, 267 2x 
k lofn do 72, 512 72, 888 71, 63 66, 338 
i . 5 ¢ : , 
do 20, YOS 13, 410 4, 732 12, 514 
t do 11,038 10,269 13,149) 11,34 
nt do 56, 026 51. 260 65. 710 56, 222 
byproducts 
\ 
t mil. of Ib 366 380 44 ” 
factory! do 346 41t 135 32 
do 629 593 57 yy 
do 1, Ot 1,018 933 924 
Export thous. of Ib 150,178 72,232 40,636) 120, 90 
Imports, totalf do 33, 892 43, YO] 38, 281 54, (26 
Paint oil do 5, 731 2. O78 , RES s 
All other vegetat st do 28,160 41,823 34, 413 2, 968 
Copra 
Consumption, fact short tons 26, 571 24, 327 30, 072 33, 81 
tock peste do 16, 446 20, 444 97, 508 21, 808 
Import do $1, 106 24, 558 34, Olf 29, 53. 
( onut or coy 
Production ’ B 
Crude thous. of lb $4, U2 1, 097 38, St { 
Refined do 23, 211 0, UY2 $2, 93 40, 69S 
Consumption, fact ; otis 
Crude do 35, 503 45, 419 17. 974 
Refined do 20, 608 mm» 5ol 2 j 
oy k end ofr t 
Crud do 2, 308 2, 354 48, 771 2,34 
Refined do 10, 121 } { Gg. GR2 & 
Ir rt do ¥, 448 13, 524 14, 665 6, 2 
Cott 
R ipt t thous. of short tons 12s 449 1, 24 l 
( nsu tior I do a S 054 
~ ks at t do 229 425 1,14 1, ¥5Y 
Cot Ke I _ 
Pro ( hort tons { o4 121, 257 200, ] $12 
tocks at ; do 28, oA 158, ¥1 204, 97 243, 422 
( t i 1 
Pr t thous. of Ib 8, (63 82, Su 165,418) 219, 744 
: k ‘ of 1 do 42, 249 SS! 70, 954 l 42 
Pr tior do 78, 738 82, 18¢ 108, 518 2 
( n, f do 108,802 147, 20¢ 154, 43 is 
mar i 24,141 29,2 38, Yt 
tocks. « 54 RSS 82 817 
Price I y 224 219 21 2 
R ning 1955, dat clude greases (other than w I 
I l ? ; er report ey rau cruadt Be 
fine t I ( igure ncluded tor ¢ sumption and stocks ol ¢ 
tates repre rth Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Ten 
consumpt nt follow thous. short ton 1954—January-March, 305; April-J 
) tRev ior f n later 
7A. P. A. (a " ci 
slr f ( y Credit Corpor 1 (beginning January 1952 f 
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July 
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148 24 
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se 41, 
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$3 6s 
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659 
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, Arkansa 
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704 ~, x4 
7 49, 4% 
oe 
% a0 4 
is ) 904 
40S 12, 868 $ 
309} 200 
579 547, le 17 
) 
al , 
‘9? 4 
sn) 1.017 
rod 9 57 . 


47s 


228 3 214 

O37] 1 465,537 +414 
738] 1 193. 20€ 197 
218] 1 412,194 1415 
769 ( 
{ 


074 & 97 ® 
OO) 1,494 #47 
»} 
669 674 
799 ROK 
wu 7. 56 168 
(an 40. 051 45 
O5S 2 049 f 
4S & O02 & 
678 ”) 977 9 
l¢ 7u l 
1S 25. 448 
4 { 28 
44 28 SUG 27 
at $3. ¢ 4 
- 21,2 24 
68. 7 t 
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4s 

‘ ; rips 

< 1, 842 ] 
i} 203.100 254 
{ 242 2 7 
2 106. 278 169 
4 i 14 14 

Os AO. 4 } 

lt 44, 2 14 

997 28, 524 2 

2 } 2h 

1d refined product 

luce wit 
} ther liver 
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I 
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, end of month, 
le (Minneapol 
crop estimate 
mn, factory 
of month 
1, factor refined 
of mont} 
ile, refined (N. ¥ 
Margarine 
Productiono 
Stocks (factory and warehouse ‘a 
Price, wholesale, vegetable 
eastern U7. 8 
Shortening 
Productior 
Stocks, end of month 
PAINTS, VARNISH, AND LACQUER S$ 
Factory shipments, total 
Industrial sale 


SYNTHETIC PLASTICS AND RESIN 
; MATERIALS 
Cellulose acetate and mixed ester plast 
Sheets, rods, and tubes 
Molding and extrusion material 
Nitrocellnlose sheets, rods, and tu 
Other cellulose plastics 


hes 


Phenolic and other tar acid resins 
Polystvrene 

Urea and n 
Vinyl resins 
Alkyd resins 





amine resins 











R modifications 
Miscellaneous resins 
ELECTRIC POWER 
Production (utility and industr tot 


Electric utilities, total 
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>¥ water power 





nd municipally ow 


Privately I 
Other producers (publicly owned 





Industrial establishments, tota 
By fuels : 
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Railways and railroads 
Residential or domestic 
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Street and highway lighting 
Other public authorities 
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Electric Institute) t tt 
’ Revised, ® Preliminary 
units as above): Margarin . 26,960 rt 
"Revisions for 1952 for linseed o 
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FRUITS AND VEGETABLES | 


Production (crop estimate t ) 9 
Si iecnents. caviot. : : . 2’ 88 2, 471 2 413 498 2, 187 1,8 rs 
Stocks, cold storage, end of mont! { f RO 105 4, S78 8,9 ] 4 7,793 4,114 1, 677 r212 22 
i Citrus fruits. earlet shipment 4 14 8, 678 ), 304 1,7 29 
Frozen fruit inices, and vegetahle 
Stocks, cold storage, end of mont}? 
Fruit ----- i f 19, 4 17,9 18, 1¢ 309,152) 268,216] 222,407) 208, 36 2 82! 391,944) 431,79 
Fruit inices_. 15s x y } d ‘ 245 ot B57, Fil 86, 72¢ $51, 28 F 8 192 { 7 1, 299 
‘egetabl 19% 18, O84 689,266) 649, 32 981 505,428) 4 15| 426,679| 396,454! 418.8 185 608. 4 
Potato white 
Production (crop estimate 
Shipments. earlot { 88 { 8, 28 292 49] 20, 8 8 502) +2 g 
Price, wholesale, U. 8. No. 1 (New Yor} : 
d 4 } 4 ® 3 RQ { ff 3. 608 29 3. 342 - 7.167 &. 5OR 4] ro 9 
GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 
Exports, principal grains, including fl 
5 658 43, 297 78 29. 69 29. 62 41.4 


Barley: 


Production (erop estimate) 








Receipts, principal market . . . 68 j 16, 32 & OTF 10. 3] 7.140 9.112 18 249 24 - O58 

Stocks, domestic, end of month 
Commercial { . 14 93,12 R4 19. 71 1 { 9 { Rng 
On farms i 117. 470 444 

Exports, including malt . 2,79 214 4, 21 1, 326 7 34 4,7 

Prices, wholesale (Minneapolis 
No, 2, malting lol 4 4 ( 14 1, 431 1, 439 1. 443 1. 42 1.4 ! 1, 271 
No. 3, straight M 1. 4] 1. 342 1, 342 1. 29 1, 2% . 7 

Corn 
Production (erop estimate » O65 : 
Grindings, wet process t} } l + ~ f 2, 102 11, ¢ 10, 954 10, &3¢ 11. 949 10. 62 11. 524 1] 120 12 1] 
8 27, 831 19, 42 5, 53 028 18, 4 1 g 7 RQ 


teceipts, principal markets ; 
Stocks, domestic, end of month: . 







Commercial nae a, & 5, 4 5 OU, 218 2, SUY 63, 192 U 9 46, 38 41 s 2 2 2 
On farms pase: r 2, 070, 2 1, 410. ( 8 
Exports, inelnding meal thor ft 5, 186 6, 91 3, 629 4,977 , BA 1, 569 7, 22¢ 9, 840 j 4,784 4,408 
Prices, wholesale: 
No. 3, vellow (Chicago) 1 1. f 48 1, 52 1, 524 1, 49 1. 463 1. 460 1. 482 1.4 | 2 ] 
Weighted average, 5 markets, all grad aS 1. ¢ 462 1.450) « 1,448 1. 434 1. 390 1. 439) 1. 48 1. 48 1. 49 1. 32 
Oats: 
Production (crop estimate) ft 1, MM . 
Receipts, principal markets tl f 54 638 7, S4f 51 12, 704 8, 193 7 } 12 6, 629 s 2 22,1 
Stocks, domestic, end of month: 
Commerctal oo 72 i 7 1 4 P| 20, 44 20, 499 17. QRe 15. 866 14, 498 1 s 9 g % % 
On farms ees 8 I22, 3, 252 324 
Exports, including oatmeal “ 7 34 4 1, 862 1, 260 1, 782 1, 52 
Price, wholesale, No. 3, white (Chicago). dol. pert 708 758 8 8 8 S14 79 771 712 708 ‘ 78 
Rice | | | 
rodnuetion (crop estimate) __- thous. of t 1 58, 85 2 | 18, 74 
California 
teceipts, domestic, rough th f It 36, 656 11,4 ) 7 15, 678 13, 881 R5, 45 1, 945 129,028) 125,049) 119,108; 142,168) 1 2 R9 2 19 
Shipments from mills, milled rice 29 7, 67 4 9, 23 1 28, 489 70, 74 1 ” 45] 93. 542) 117. O56 7: 13.754 
Stocks, rough and cleaned (cleaned } ! 
of month tl 35, 968 : 11, SF 66, 674 6,857) 117, ¢ 109, 02 127, 27¢ 85, 952 67, 491 72, 047 47, 69 49, 2 7 ) 
Southern States (Ark., La., Tenn. , Tex : 
Receipts, rough, at mills tt f It 48, 2 147, 54> 113, 6 21,412 173, 728 62, 94 0, 954 61, 315 8, 409 18, 276 10, 43 l j 2 
Shipments from mills, milled rice 1 118, 4% 4 216, 034 17, 65€ 121, 64 98,056) 113,344) 112,015) 133,727) 115,091 88, 903 65, 28 
Stocks, domestic, rough and cleaned lear | 
basis), end of month f . 821.8 71.8) 1,04 I87. 9 yf 784.8 653. 8 610.1 9. 2 495.9 380. 4 
Exports t} f 42, 22 74,4 112, 97 8, 694 61, 98 44, 62 42, 51 25, O11 2, OM 75,114) 123,393) 76, 788 
Price, wholesale, head, clean (N. 0.)__dol. per 5 74 8 4 004 )04 094 094 105 113 19 
Rye 
Production (crop estimate) tl f 23, 688 A | 8 448 
Receipts, principal markets Wut l RF { 1, 108 421 1, 296 419 HY 289 291 R58 8 hs 
8 $ 10, 9 8, YR4 9, 374 8,779 8, 498 6, 679 6. 49 Q R 


Stocks, commercial, domestic, end of mont} U / ] 9 , 
Price, wholesale, No. 2 (Minneapolis lol. per bu 1.2 { 1. 32 1. 30 1. 420 1. 39¢ 399 246 1353 14 1 a4 ‘C 
1. 322 1, 24 1. 23. 1. 143 1. 042 { 





Wheat 
Production (crop estimate), total mil af} 
Spring wheat 79 Ee 
Winter wheat 1 - 


i tm be Oo 





Receipts, principal markets tt f 47, 508 2 22, 438 2 28,032) 19, 823 27, 482 24, If 38, 43¢ i } 
Disappearance ee ’ 878 211, 236 . 252, 208 19¢ 
Stocks, end of month: | 
, Canada (Canadian wheat) é 5 135, 4 4, 158 67 354 , 151 348, 267) 333, 89 328, 052) 322,419) 340, 80¢ 44 72, 78 
United States, domestic, totald mil. of } f 1, 465. 9 1, 214. § l 
Commercial thou ft 44, 609 : 82 : 4 Si, lov 4, St 66,942) 356, 237 36 413) 351,749) 364, 462) 3 380, 409 $27, 41¢ 444, 682 
Interior mills, elevators, and warel | ics z 
ae - sie ont ‘siete | i. 
Merchant mills__..____- ly . 126, 382 . 1. 475|__ a 14 
an z { 174 5, 689 7 107. 920 38 24 
Exports, total, including flour 1 20), SOF 15, 075 2 24 21, ¢ 26, 19 24, 455 27. 924 ) 19. 498 18. 904 y 12 
Wheat only_____- : l 12,074) 17,082) 17,527) 22,331] 21,036) 23,846) 28,184) 14.373| 14.74 22 38 
Prices, wholesale: 
No. 1, dark northern spring (Minn 
: ; ¢ : I < y 2. 708 2. 758 2. 729 2. THe 9 708 2 668 2 742 79 4 {7 
No. 2, hard winter (Kansas City 2. 324 2. 38 { 2. 439 2.4 2. 44 2. 41 45¢ ». 461 ) 531 9 2 16 > 151 
No. 2, red winter (St. Louis) 1. OF d i 2. 266 2, 28 2. 338 2.2 2. 208 2. 204 2. 278 1. 948 1 1 
Weighted avg., 6 markets, all grades 1 2 . . ‘ 2. 672 2. 64¢ 2. 635 2 6 2 6 9 593 2 66 9 49 7 
« é i «. Od e 4. 4. OO &. 425 2. 202 é 
’ Revised. » Preliminary Estimate of 1954 
# Old crop only; new grain not reporte ntil beginning of r for barley, oats, and wheat: October for corn 4 No quotatior 
° Bags of 100 Ib.; prior to the October 19! ta v ft f4 rom Ts 
o’ The total includes wheat owned by the Com: ty Credit Corporat nd st rf in its own steel and wooden bins; such data are not included in the breakdown of stocks 
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FOODSTUFFS AND TOBACCO—Continued 











j | 
7 a . . | 
GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS—Continued 
| | 
T 
ur ck 100 It 18, 022 18, 786 19, 73 6588 19, 21¢ 19,174 19, 15¢€ 17,714 19, 884 7, 52 8, 47 
‘ r ns, peres 77.2 RO. 4 RR, RR R5 Oo 78 QA ¢ . ~ ~ x & 
Offal hort tor $61, 956 RO. 751 97, ON 7 87.18 2° ® R421 6, 2 | ~ 
f wt t thor of bu 41, 902 43, 752 45, 84¢ 45, SI 44, 656 $4,524 567 41, 18 ; ; : 
} | by mi rter | 
] icks (100 Ib.) 5, 232 4 i { 
rt do 1, 510 1, 284 1, 288 1, 64 1,74 1, 658 1, 467 1,78 
| ] 
: | 
t ort t ] 
l. ner ck (100 It 6. 960 6. 68 6.8 6. 92 6. O4 6.9 6.7 f 5.8 8 
l er, hard hor Kansas ( in 6. O50 19 6.17 6.2 ‘ 26 é 2 6. 2 f 2 t 29 f 
| 
LIVESTOCK | 
1¢ | | | 
ter Jer 
u nimals 640 (49 7 738 4 f 7 f RN 
( i 1, 622 f 1, 638 | 1, 58 2 l i l i 
" do 2, 298 736] 2,878] 29 . 177 2, 32 1, 7¢ s 
eT eed I t do 174 14 540 ) ‘ , 204 17 2 < < ; 
tes ( ] er 100 Tt 23. 47 93.71 2 () 2 oH” ! 12 { { y. 8 
; ‘ 7 16. 12 7 QR 18. 10] ( 19 Hw). 4 1). 4 , - 9 ~ 
‘ 20). Of 21. 75) 22.00 9 9 27 ? 2 2 2 
| 
I } ils 2 SO2 4,743 S4 6,1 ) 4 a . 
‘ 7 1, OO 251 2, 406 7 i 4 1 ~ ~ e 
j ’ 2,4 y.. 2 
: 
, 1} | 19.7 9 ( 19, 51 8 I ) 16. O7 1 | l yO 7 
= r } e 13. ¢ 13.8 12.9 1 1 12.2 12.1 ] 7 9 11.7 
] } 
‘ = 1, 209 ] 1, 20 9 1 1 9 ] _ 4 | % 
pr l 1 1, 140 l 1, 80F 1 24 1 2 1.1 1 { . 
t , ¢t 10 248 631 14 ‘ 22 
he 
( } 1.2 | 19. i . 7 ] KN 2 
} f ( ( | 17. 4¢ 7. i ] 18 20. 22 2 2 
| 
MEATS | | 
a 
e 1, 641 67 1, 7% 1. 897 9 1.9 f ’ ! 1 
} J 4(\7 443 7 | mi) R44 _ 2 _ 
48 4 : ‘ s 
, 1 120), RE ) ) Q RR 8 Q Q 
122, 33 126, 18 121, 2& 7 s 908, 38 ® j 4, 34 
> 108 1. 650 7a ‘ i» ™ ‘ ~ 
- ] 417 114 43% j j 
ra 2 ~ : 7 4 | ~ & 7 ‘ o 
, a 7, 786 7, 867 7 ) 7 & 518 ) 8 8 7 . . 
i] he 
fi} u } 7 822. 728 7 7 ~ _ on = 
491, OU2 22, 0 8 7 843, 8 7 s ‘ 7 ‘ ‘ . 
. 998 738) 2 40), 874 is 24 t 3 
- 422 2 779 y. Hf 4 1,84 
ry 611 4¢ f 7 17 
. IS 1 : : : 
20, 304 146. 77 RQ 8 . XN 29. && 
f & O68: 17, 818 0, 464 f j x . 
2Y, SOK 29. 047 9 44 4 { 4 807 
} f : 20 2 208 x 
POULTRY AND EGGS 
} ) 7 7 64 7 x 
} l4 l 146, ¢ 188, 417 27 2 2 ‘ 2 2 é H al 
‘ 1 
( r i} . 7 * 7 in Ye! é « 
f 4, 85 4, 648 4, 604 2 . 8 8 ‘ s 
1. BF ! 1 
1.4 I | 8 . . ~~ 
| f 180, 777 l 7 138, 75 117 H s 74, 92s 66, 2 62 s o), 5 S Sy 
7 is 427 ~ 2 j 4 
MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS 
] in, 7 | l l 74 19.814 R4 64 s 97 S ~ 
¢ ton 17. 48 12, 51¢ 14, 591 97,18 8 x7 29 
i SY . 37 it i ss ‘ } 
/ SIS ‘ ‘ ‘ 1 
266 | } j ‘ ‘ 
} 41 82 7 7 
ps 7s au x 2 O84 l j ~ 
Pr I 
rit &8 718 r 9 he { S - 
| I S Jf riment ( erce, | rea e Ce I g factor i t n [ il apr ‘ 
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MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PROD 


Fish: 
Landings, fresh fish, 5 ports 
Stocks, cold storage, end of month 
Sugar 
Cuban stocks, raw, end of month 
thous. 
United States: 
Deliveries and supply (raw basis): 
Production and receipts: 
Production 
Entries from off-shore 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico 
Deliveries, total 
For domestic consumption 
For export 
Stocks, raw and refined, end of m« 
thous 


Exports 
Imports: 
Raw sugar, total 
From Cuba : 
From Philippine Islands 
Refined sugar, total___- 
From Cuba 
Prices (New York): 
Raw, wholesale 
Refined: 
Retail 9 
Wholesale 
Tea, imports....-.- 


TOBACCO 
Le af 
Production (crop estimate) 
Stocks, dealers’ and manufacturers’ 
ter, total ; 
Domestic 
Cigar leaf__...- 
Air-cured, flire-cured, flue-cured 
laneous domestic 
Foreign grown: 
Cigar leaf : 
Cigarette tobacco 
Exports, including scrap and stems 
Imports, including scrap and stems 
Manufactured products: 
Production, manufactured tobacco, tot 


Chewing, plug, and twist 
Smoking.......-- —_— 
EES 7 


Consumption (withdrawals): 
‘igarettes (small): 
Tax-free 
Tax-paid : 
Cigars (large), tax-paid§ 
Manufactured tobacco and 


Exports, cigarettes___-- ‘s 
Price, wholesale, cigarettes, manufactt 
saler and jobber, f. o. b. destination 
1 


HIDES AND SKINS 


Imports, total hides and skins 


Calf and kip skins_......-..- tl 
Cattle hides Sines 
Goat and kid skins aie 
Sheep and lamb skins 
Prices, wholesale (Chicago): 
Calfskins, packer, heavy, 914/151b 
Hides, steer, heavy, native, over 53 lt 
LEATHER 
-roduction: 
Calf and kip_....- tl 
Cattle hide rae t 
Goat and kid tl 


Sheep and Jamb.--- 
Exports: 
Sole leather: 
Bends, backs, and sides 
Offal, including welting and belting « 
Upper leather tl 
Prices, wholesale: 
Sole, bends, light, f. o. b. tannery 


Upper, chrome calf, B and C grades, 


pery 


*Revised. » Preliminary. 
1 Estimate of 1954 crop 2 Septer 
o' Revisions for 1952 are shown in the 


Data represent price for New York 
§ Revised to represent data based on 





nuff, tax-] 





























September 1955 





1954 1955 
j j 
Nove ecem - nu- | Fe . 
October | * Ny m I om ba Ja u I , bru March April | May Jun 
| er | er ary ary 
. .rETE TING a “wn ‘ e 
FOODSTUFFS AND TOBACCO—Continued 
UCTS—Con | 
the ¢ 1} R4 f i7R 48, 30 35. 271 25. 71¢ 20, 787 7. 171 33. O68 41. M07 54, 490 ) TRE 
63 7 228; 204,722) 206, 437 194, 338 175, 001 150, 471 7,477| 122,669) 128, 899 $9, 582 
’ 
Spanish t f 8 2 637 2, 447 2? 037 1, 888 2, 513 4, 288 4, 68S 4,478 iss 
he 4,4 797,114; 549, 214 149, 46. 4%, 992 37, 866 45, BO! 
1, 04 202,728; 215, 486 317, 409 630, 496) 634,000 476, 70¢ 
159, 787 134, 861 146, 234 29, 065 j : 208, 785; 234, 789 73, 424 
772, 89 629, 590} 671, 19¢ 569, 000 711,171) 625,097} 697, 094) * 823, 02 
770 62 567, 000 706,617! 619,459) 681, 204 * 820, 274 
2, 78 ‘| 2, 468 4, 554 5, 638] 5,890) °2,7 
nti } 
of short ton 1, 239 1, 261 748 1, 927 1, 889 1, 781 1,753 1,612 ° 1,329 
hort t j 474 351 467 6% 583 418 604 411 61 
S O35 155, 5 118, 16 101,453] 329,562) 303,089) 344,404) 300,954) 323, 786 S01, 645 
1 f ibe 49 120, 24¢ 77, 843 87,990] 263,644) 229,478) 256,507! 204,315) 130,787) 164, 425 
5. 1¢ f 35. 30 29,774 3,041 65, 840 73, 610 87, 804 92, 960 189, 845 133, 4580 
64, If 8 2, 492 859 679 23, 063 42, 861 68, 783 46, 308 38, 816 40, 764 
] 60, ¢ ‘ 640 I 50 14, 144 30, 933 54, 288 45, 905 38, 371 40, 552 
lo] pe 062 Of 059 062 OK . 060 . 060 O58 059 060 i 
= ; 502 { 498 498 497 498 . 497 494 $95 495 10 
in] r i} ~ Os OS ORS OSS ORS O84 OR4 OS4 ()S4 
tl f it 5, 78¢ 1] 6, 599 7,175 8, 494 10, 198 450 7, 842 7, 615 4, SOF 
| 
| 
1 of)} 9 24 
eT f 
fh 24 4,774 4,819 4, 402 
| 301 37¢ | 7 
i’ | TT ’ 
{lt 4, 21 4, 233 S4 
l 19 x 
4 1s¥ 191 ~ 
tho fit On OF ( mR. 549 ~ 39, 278 30, 927 28, 033 sf), Se 18, 643 21, 269 2 
7 R Of 849 & RAC &, OF 640 8, 699 8, 482 1 504 8, 864 9, 390 83 
a lo 14 18, 252 16, 983 14, 55¢ 16, 251 15, 698 18, 618 16, 636 17, RSt 8 1] 
i 6, 41 7, 021 6, 85 5. 689 6, 536 6, 012 7, 253 6, 455) 6, 89 7 
j "32 8, 214 6, 93 764 6, 516 6, 377 7, 653 6, 832 7, 64 ; 
2, 184 } 3, 017 19 3, 104 3, 199 3, 309 3,711 3, 349 3, 349 GOH 
2,7 2, 472 8 2, Bf 2, 644 2, 516 2, 672 2, 399 2, 334 2, 72 
8 4 31, 593 29, 609 26, 651 30, 438 28, 655 695 28, 788 34, 498 3 18 
tho i 434, 978 47 01, 498 184| 425,958] 408,334 399,885) 467,522) 445, 701 6, 02 219 
thous. of It 14, 2 487 17, 219 16, 7H 14, 842 15, 924 14, 968 18, 242 16, 320 17, 308 
llic 2 | 42 1, 432 1, 399 1, 109 1, 447 1, 243 1, 208 1, 169 v4 
l JSS 138 138 3. O38 3. 938 3. 938 3. 938 3. 938 3, 933 ‘ 
AND PRODUCTS 
t ! ‘ 8 8, 7 Sid 7,12 9, 227 9, 217 16, 806 8, 33st 14, 952 
f 142 14 , 91 117 83 101 10; 
& 2 100 4 51 58 43 9 4 
2 : 1, 87€ 2, df 1, Sat 2, 513 1, 701 2, 422 2, 453 216 2 ‘ 
090 v 628 986 1, 57€ OS2 1,079 2, § 2 2 
r 42 Of 32 350 2 325 37 - 400 490 42 Ay 
12 2 ll 123 O9S 108 108 . 105 118 108 x 
| 
| | | 
k “ 43 YS. 956 945 1,019 RRQ ’ SHS At 
R 2,074 4, 192 2, 109 2, OBE 2, 325 2, 148 r 2,16 22 
f 2 8 M2 2,08 2, 1M 2, 197 2,171 2, 433 2, 186 2, 227 it) 
] 1, 873 af 1, 92 1, 923 2, 117 2, 144 2, 145 2, 266 2 
| 
f lt , ( 6 61 34 32 9 99 71 
ff 18 +s Y 19 20) 73 33 SS 
f 2 . 6 3, 574 3, 224 3, 418 4, 032 3, YR 2, 833 i 
, é (IK 60K 59. 60K 595 600 60. 
f.o. b. tan 
1.f SS 863 898 &7 . 870 . 893 910 93 ) 9 
hor 
Apr 1954 SURVE’ 
cand t ter N 
number of stamy 


ons prior to May 





952 will be 


shown later. 
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LEATHER AND PRODUCTS—Continued 


























LEATHER MANUFACTURES 
hees and slippers:t 
Production, total thous. of pairs 41, 051 48, 523 42, 795 42, 883 41, 630 44, 165 48, 424 48, 971 57, 398 47. 979 47,160 49. 590 41. 054 
By types of uppers | 
All leather do_...| 34,290} 39,898) 34,217) 34,016) 32,797) 36, 426 
Part leather and nonleather do : 6, 761) 8, 625) &, 578 8, 867 8, 833 7, 739 
Shoes, sandals, and play shoes, except athletic, | | 
Se thous. of pairs__| 36, 154} 35, 787 35, 349 34, 763 39, 939) 45,477 45, 322 52, 611 43, 344 41, 992 43, 422 36, 038 
By kinds: | | | 
Men’s_-_- insiptninishnietcinthaieesiaa 6, 783 8, 089 7, 876 8, 934 9, 041 8, 928 10, 037 9, 321 8. 916 8. R87 7 415 
Youths’ and boys’ : 2 aS do 1, 658) 95 1, 621 1,451 1, 585 1,914 1, 851 2, 244 1, 807 1, 726 1, 961 1, OSS 
Women’s lickin ‘ do 20, 791 23 065) 1 17, 611 16, 621 19, 606 24, 605 24, 876 20, 405 23, R32 23. 038 23. 520 1). 286 
Misses’ and children’s ee ea do__. 4, 856) 6, 122) 5, 262 5, 733 6, 345) 6, 432 6, 444 7, 090 5 248 5 366 5 918 4 608 
Infants’ and babies’_..............-- do 2, 066 2, 749) 2, 766 3, 082 : 3, 485 3, 223 3, 835 3, 136 2. 946 3, 127 2, 041 
Slippers for housewear ROR do.... 4, 561) 6, 315 6, 939 6, 427 2, 429 3, 098 4, 215 4,13 4, 689 5 506 4, 568 
Athletic SEREMREE RO 228 293 331) 290 331 337 370 369 352 342 254 
Other footwear - . : do 108 178 24 | 150 187 214 202 133 127 20) 194 
Exports do. 280 347 403 328 303 372 509 336 262 212 
Prices, wholesale, f b. factory | | | 
Men’s and boys’ oxford iress, cattle hide upper, j | } 
Good year welt 1947-49= 100 110.0 110.0 110.0 110.0 110.0 110.0 110.0 110.0 110.0 110. ( 110.0 110.0 110. ( Pil 
Women’s oxfords (nurses’), side upper, Goodyear 
welt 1947-49= 100 117. 5 117. 5 117.6 117.5 116.8 116.8 116.8 116.8 116.8 116.8 116.8 116.8 116.8 P 116.8 
Women’s and misses’ pumps, suede split... do 112.3 112.3 112.3 112 112.3 112.3 112.3 112.3 112.3 2.3 112.3 112.3 112.3 » 112.3 
LUMBER AND MANUFACTURES 
| | ——— — 
LUMBER—ALL TYPES | | 
xports, total sawmill products M bd. ft 49, 128 41, 270 45, R3¢ 57, 413 68, 963 63, 188 53, 776 84,584] 65, 812 69, 255 86,510) 74, Si 
ports, total sawmill products do 340, 991 354, 922) 282,608) 204,520, 298,175) 281,350] 251,556 273,137! 289, 94¢ 2. O35 314.087) 353. 651 
ational Lumber Manufacturers Association:® 
Production, total mil. bd. ft 2,724 2, 956 3, 279 3, 363 3, 154 3, OR5 2, 790 2. 927 3 363 3 24] 3 424 3 SRI 2 41 
Hardwoods do 699 639 629 fi48 601 586i 5A) 605 629 612 622 635 77 
Softwoods do 2, 025 2, 317 2, 650 2,715 2, 553 2, 499 2, 229 2, 322 2, 734 2, 629 2, 802 », O46 » 44 
Shipments, total do 2, 838 2, 969 3, 238 3, 339 3, O61 3, O67 2, 823 2, 962 3, 477 3, 45 RS 3, 735 r 
Hardwoods do | 582 558 582 te SSS ARS 5s4 HAT A458 697 ATR HAR 641 
Softwoods do 2, 256 2, 411 2, 656 2, 693 2, 473 2, 479 2, 239 2, 295 2,819 2, 754 2, 827 3, 047 2, 592 
tocks, gross (mill and concentration yards), end 
of month, total mil. bd. ft__| 9 9, 096 9, 135 9, 134 9, 251 9, 270) 9, 236 9, 200 9. ORT & G18 8 848 8, HOF & 402 
Hardwoods 2 do 3 3, 93. 3, 982 3, 959 3, O97 3, 905 3, 972 3.910 3. RRO 3 7O7 , 740 3. ARS | H24 
Softwoods._...-. ee ..do 5, 25 5, 161) 5, 153} 5, 175 5, 254 5, 275 5, 264 5, 290 5, 205 5 121 5, 107] 5 O07 4, 869 
| 
SOFTWOODS | | 
uglas fir:® | | 
EA a ee ....do 396) 432 634 742 756 &AY 729 04 944 R15 Rol 74) 
Orders, unfilled, end of mont! . do 933} 913) 832 779 743 801 810 792 Si} 847 R23 624 
Production. do 331} 427 726 832 833 829 810 RAE 92 R17 R38 R19 
Shipments do 355] 452) 714) 7 792 832 748 922 s &3 17 757 
tocks, gross, mill, end of mont! do 817] 793} 804] 840) 881 879 1, 002 is G2 918 841 722 
Exports, total sawmill products? M bd. ft 9, 506) 13, 534 16,119 24, 742 33, 151 32, 448 4¢ 41, 815 42, 80) 40, OR2 %, 233 
Sawed timbert do 3, 188) s, 975 4,872 10, O78 13, 645 &, 308 2° 17. 636 l 7, 644 15.7 
Boards, planks, scantlings, etc.t- do 6, 318 9, 559 11, 247 14, 664 19, 506 24. O50 91, 132 14. 179 9 my 2) 4238 T ® 
Prices, wholesale | | 
Dimension, No. 1 common, 2’ x 4”, R. I | 
lol. per M bd. ft 81. 592 81. 779 81. 482 86. 849 83. 699 82. 909 &3. 972 85. 534 85. 07 s 24 87.115 87 535) © an O74 a0. 180 


Flooring, B and better, F. G., 1” x 4”, R. L | 
‘ l 17 2 32.178} 131.867! 121. 887) © 121. 867 























dol. per M bd. ft | 126. 671; 126 671) 127.683} 132.953) 131. 361 131. 361 131. 361 132.178! 132 Q 8 32 13 
uthern pine | | | 
Orders, new_.. mil. bd. ft S00} 697) 681 670 652 630) 702 673 746 778 =R9 ~ 
Orders, unfilled, end of t _ do 331) 297 200 276 259 239 7 303 273 x IRs 974 ONN 
Production... do 693 651 634 636 649 604 672 7R4 . 77 4 
Shipments , do 824 731) 688 684 669 650 646) 77¢ r TEL) RAK - 
Stocks, gross (mill and concentration yards), end of | | | | | 
month_. _ mil. bd. ft 1, 904] 1, 824) 1, 770 1, 722 1, 702 1, 746 1. 773} 1. 781 TRE 7) 1 743 ~)> 
Exports, total sawmill product .._M bd. ft 7, 022) 5 8, 427 8, 605 7, 442 7, 737 9, 49 8, 434 & 930 7, 308 
Sawed timber do | 1, 798 2. 807 135 3. 104 2 520 2 OK 1 OF 2 9% 
Boards, planks, antl rs, etc... ‘ ‘ do | 5, 224 5, 530 5. 470 4, 338 5 208 6. 447 g 6, 963 
Prices, wholesale, com posite | | | 
Boards, No. 2 and better, 1” x 6’, R. L. | | 
dol. per M bd. ft } 74 624 75.923} 78.021 8.190] 78.480 78.471 77. 527 02] 77.174) + 77.434 &. x02 
Flooring, B and better, F. G.,1” x4”",8. L | 
dol. per M bd. ft__| 150.981) 15 152.170; 152.170; 151.839) 151.609 150.996) 150. 90 | s4 49.426) 149. 42¢ 149. 426) » 1 
Vestern pine:4¢ 
Orders, new mil. bd. ft 724 83 702} 676 507 5QR 66 r] 742 REA) ans 
Orders, unfilled, end of mont do 499 422 382 439 {85 477 493 543 Sel 514 624 
Production do 643 828 688 612 49] 35 63 6R2 == 1) ne 4 
Shipments do OSs 79S 62 619 551 ao 6s( t 772 s 7M 
Stocks, gross, mill, end of mont! do 1, 652 1, 74¢ 1,771 1, 764 1, 703 1, 648 1. i q 4 1 Ae ¥ 
Price, wholesale, Ponderosa, boards, No. 3 common, | | 
a .-dol. per M bd. ft 70. 65 71. 38 72. 07 71. 96 72. 26 74. 18 75.17 7 78.49) *° 8 r 80. 4 80. 41 
j | 
HARDWOOD FLOORING 
Maple, beech, and bit 
Orders, new oe } + - 5, 150 5, 200 4, 050 4, 300 3, 7 3, 950) 4, S50 4, 625 5, 500 4, OM 4, 550 5, 25 { 
, unfilled, end of nth... re 11, 300 12, 000 11, 15) 11, 380 ll, 11. 7K 12. 550 13, 42° 14, 650 15. 125 15. 300 1 1) 15 Guy 
ction ‘ , do.. 3, 450 4, 800 4,750) 4, 300 { 4,45 4, 000 3, 525 , OOO + 7h , Au) 4 3200 , On 
I ents - . . 4, 650 4, 650 4, 400 } GOO 3 3, OO 4, 000 3, 625 4. (nk 4, 000 4.450 4. O45 + MN 
Stocks, mill, end of nt aS nas do 8, 200 8, 500 8, 875 9, 200 10, 35 11, O% 11, 050 10, 900 10, 775 ! "1 9, 800 » 30 R Oy 
lak | 
Orders, new ..do....| 95,444) 104,462} 100,481) 91,449) 81,496] 89,816) 116, 741 }} «111, 554 8,916) 98,351) 103,623) 98, 538 
Orders, unfilled, end of th... do | 73,118) 77,983) 79,782) 73,08 64,301] 65.18 87.013 74, 108 122° 111.682) 104.696) 100. 159 M208 
Productio . do__. 90, 587 06, 999 99, 590! 100, 488 O7. 746 Q7. R34 93. 476 106. 193 0.543) 105.896) 111.772 9 328 
Shipments. . do 93, 690 99, 597; 100,172, 101, 21¢ 94, GRS RS, G60 4, RRS 107.000 104, 160 05,337) 111.732 100. 294 
Stocks, mill, ead of mont! ceiatniadncianel do 54, 383 51, 268 47, 984 47, 256 49, 524 57, 375 52, 966 50, 301 44, 633 45, 400 44,154 43, LSS 
r Revised. ® Preliminary 


J annnal i eptember 1953 will be shown later 


tRevised from 1950 forward to reflect adjustments to 1953 benchmark materials; 1950-52 annual totals and monthly data for January ] 

@ Revised monthly data will be shown later as follows: Total, all types, January 1950-March 1954; Douglas fir, January 1952-March 1954; Southern pine, January 1951 
Western pine, January )-March 1954 

Revisions for 1952 for exports of Douglas fir sawmil] products will] be shown later. 
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PLYWOOD 





Hardwood (except container and k ° 
- " " 
Shipments (market), quarterly total 

MI co ft nrf 


Inventories (for sale end of quarter 


Softwood (Douglas fir onl; 


IRON AND STEEL 
Foreign trade: 









Iron and ste 1 products (excel, advar f 
Exports, totalO 9 
Serap 
Imports, total 9 
Serap 
Iron and Steel Scrap 
Production and receipts, total*® thou 
Home scrap produced® 
Purchased scrap received (net)* 
Consumption, total 
Stocks, consumers’, end of month 
Ore 
Iron ore 
All districts 
Mine production tl} 
hipment 
Stocks, at mines, end of montl 
Lake Superior district 
Shipments from upper lake port 
Consumpti by furnaces 
Stocks, end of month, total 
At furnace 
On Lake Erie docks 
ports 
ese ore, imports (mangar t 


Pig Iron and Iron Manufactures 


Castings, gray iron 


Ord rs, unfilled, for sale. th 
Shipments, total 
For sale 
Castings, malleable iron 


Orders, unfilled, for sale 
Shipments, tot : 
For sale 
Pig iror 
Production 
Consumption 
Stocks (consumers’ and supplier 
' 


ices, wholesale: 






iv specialties 
Steel forgin: 
Orders, unfilled, for sale 


Shipments, for sale, total 


Drop and upset 


Press an 1 open hammer 
] 


ind steel for castir 





Structural steel, f. o. b. mill 
Steel scrap, heavy meltir 


Steel, Manufactured Products 


Barrels and drums, steel, heavy typ 
Orders, unfilled, end of montt 
Shipments... 
Stocks, end of month 


* Revised > Prel I 

*New serie Data for riw 
as ind ted 

Douglas fir plywood product 
approxit tely 90 percent of u 
observed holida 

Data for production and r t 

In the 1952 editio 

metal mM ! res hear 
earlier dat Exports | 

9 Revisions for 1952 are st \ 
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11. 6S 86, 8 4 2.8 393,101 389, 408 
MIETALS AND MANUFACTURES 

if s 8 5 712. 991 644. 5S 
S S 2 451, 550 13,4 
. 804 128 104,291 112.9 
27, 69 11,124) 24,9 
2 ‘ 2, 14 

- 1, 747 
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10. 418 
139. 166 
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7. 068 19 
WS 4 
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t ms 7 ~ 
4 tt) 
6, OF 11. 8% 
l yt 
3. 7458 ] ie 
18. Of 9 
14, 54 17,4 
4, 362 1.4 
1. 2% 
R] it 
Wit 938 
1. 204 13 
we 7 
t ) i4 
2 09 2 O84 
6. Of 
‘ 
fi. O46 6.8 
199.4 4 
19. { 
8 ‘ 
yr4 
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VIETALS AND MANUFACTURES—Continued 

HEATING APPARATUS, EXCEPT ELECTRIC | 

R T tor 

ise c e : 
tocks, ¢ t . { RTF ( ( 6. 416 9 ROR 

) hburners:} 
hipment . ORS g ) 218 60.1 65, 4 . 

; Stoeks, } nt het 62. ¢ 71. 864 ( . 
M4 fi nd? ( d estic e 
hir nts. total 8 HM { 1%. 7 19. 68 
Coal and w i . ‘ 6, Of 4, 28 { 1,8 
Gas (inel. bungalow and ¢ t l ( 86, 4 45 182 . 2 
Kerosene line 1 fre . 8 24 R 9 R4 . 

( ] ¥ } 4 824 $+, 422 s j D4 

Cia 4 “4 R DOR | 1 ~ 
Kerosene, gasoline nd fuel ( 28 } 48, 24 2/1, 297 0, 372 + 
! r furnaces (foreced-nir 

mnent tot Dt ® 17; ) a7 9 91 GOR roo Go 
G 123' 47, 74 f 8,012) 62, 69 { 
- r g 2 g 0.5) 1, 484 :4. OR4 
olid fuel . 654 2, RSI 2 8 2.41 2.9 } 
Water heater is, Shipments* { 200, OF 214 3, 248 4, 231,694 1¢ 4, fi 
MACHINERY AND APPARATUS 

Blowers, fans, and unit heater rt 

Blowers and fans, new order t 813 

Unit heater group, new order R4 & OR 1 648 ‘ I 
Foundry equipment (new), new order | 

hipment g.8 61.4 RI. ( 90. 4 63. ( 178. 6 145.7 

Furnaces, indus wrder 

Electric processins l 1, 24 1, 148 7¢ 1, 342 2, 234 1,813 2 s 

Fuel-fired (except for hot rolling steel { 1 { 54 4, 39 5 609 5 032 3, 801 2 23% 2 OR 

fachine tools (metal-eutt tv 

N ew orders mo, avg. shipment ; | 3 18. 9 ) d 00. 4 214. 178. 1 243.7) + 2¢ 

Shipments r / 203. 4 167.3 168.2 202. 5 180. 1 180. 9 8, 8 

Pumps, steam, power, centrifugal j 
orders. 1 : t 5 224 4,78 5, 220 6, 709 6, 161 5, 447 " 
Tractors (except contractors’ off ] 
quarterly through 1054:* 

Shipments, total t ‘ 157, ¢ 66, 178 71, 786 79, 302 94,718) 82,289 79, 
Wheel-type 81, 12¢ . f 41, 431 45, 807 94, 025 64, 847 5 f 17,9 
Tracklaying ; 69, 939 24, 747 25, 979 25, 277 29, 871 31, 27 , 24 

ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Batteries (automotive  replacer 
ments 2oo . ( i l " 1, 478 1, 64 1, 321 1, 281 ‘1,572 r] 4 2, 02% 
Household electrical applianee 

Refrigerators, indext ) { j 6 f 7 on. 0 4 106.0 4.0 40 

Vacuum cleaners, 238 2 250. 1 22 358. 2 244 1. 2 : 

Washers, domestic ! { 2 4 64.8 { ; 2 a7) ¢ 313 41.8 ) 

Radio sets, production§ 135 . } 197.8 8. 7 ] 261. ¢ 1, O68. 1 1, O89. 7 1, 482.3 1, 099.8 1,114.0 204. 9 5 
Television sets (incl. combinatior 
BOs S : 654. € 702. § 831.2 83. 2 467.4 { 
Insulating materials and related prod 
Insulating materials, sales billed 
2 138 132. 0 137.0 160. 0 160.0 154. ( 158 
Fiber products: 
Laminated fiber products, shipr 
th 7 8, § 10, 5 9, 424 10, 076 12, 211 11, 106 10, 909 11, 522 ), She ' 
Vuleanized fiber: 
Consumption of fiber paper th 2, 5 4 4 4, 037 3, 918 4, S7F 4, 591 1.778 4 
Ship nts of vuleanized product tl 1. 54 l 1 1. 803 1. 8] 1. 799 
Steel conduit (rigid), shipments* tl s, 544 8, O7F 29, (4 25,9 24, 049 25, SOR 29, 762 10, 521 32, 504 
Motors and generators, quarterly 

New orders, indext | { , 157.0 

Polyphase induction motors, 1-200 hp:4 
New orders t +, 47¢ ik 649 14 
Billings {6.184 34 638 11 298 

Direct current motors and generators, ’ q 
New orders t x 6, 720 
sillings 1 +2 052 ‘ ) ( 





PETROLEUM, COAL, AND PRODUCTS 


COAL 


Anthracite: 
Production thor 2, 2 { “ & 2 333 2 442 1.910 1. 640 1. 888 2 (24 


Stocks in | roducers’ storage yard 


Export { { 2 f 348 311 253 “y 148 176 22 
Prices: 


Retail, composite ¢ dol. pet 14 24. ( 25.19 25. 52 25. 67 25. 67 25. 64 24. 08 24.18 , 
Wholesale, chestnut, f. 0. b. car at mir 8S 8 13. 13.721 13.721! 13.721| 13.721) 11.829! 11. 829] * p12 Ke 
— stn or oo ! 
’ Revised » Preliminary ! Represent ks’ } . 
* Revisior for oi] burner tot January-J , ' y +> I revised data for other items of heating apparatus wil] be sy s 
7 Data beginning June 1953 are comy sf fe f sand repr t Dstantially complete coverage of shipments of t iron radiat E 
vectors . I I a | wnd i . 
*New series For source of data and br t , { ; 1954 SURVE’ 
tRevised to reflect use of new base per { I t fou li} ent) appear ont 8 of tl February 1955 SURVE 
§Radio production comprises home, port tor ide ination mode] r September i De Mare} , 
and June 1955 cover 5 weeks; other mont} { | I id ! sot 
: - ° 
@ Data beginning January 1954 « F 
~ t! 


q Data for polyphase induction motor r I f ter { { thereafter; for direct current motors and generators. 27 
¥ Revised to represent weighted average pr hra ba j t f es as follow Baltimore, Boston, Laconia (N. H.), Madison (Wis Middletown (Conn.), 


and New York. Pal 


companies 


ames, 











tember 1955 


less otherwise stated, statistics through 1952 and 
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Domest 1 indt 
; Stocks, refit v. end of mon 
Export 
Pric whol ile } ht k 
f.o. b. Tuls 
M fuel 
G e (including iat 
I ‘ total 
G line and naphtha f 
Natural line 1 } fiy e 
Nat } n 1a te Ioht 
Domestic demand 
Stocks. end of mont} 
I gasoline 
Unfi } oline 
Nat | line and allied products 
Fy rt frie } +f x 
Price rasoline 
VW i] refinery (Oklal 
W holesale, regular grade (N. ¥ 
Retail, se t @ cities 
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xel. t I wsprint, and paper- 
Amer n | r ' Pulp Asx ition) :~ 
, hort ton ~ 2 RR1 04] RA7, ORI KS ws 
( r nnfilled y f nt} ‘ da » »s f ) OAT 612, 304 & 2 
ictior do 758, 740 RRR, OF R461. 81 1X 
do 756, 183) 880,206) 856.917) 904 
1 of mont do 410, 562 421, 584 428, 204 132 
) do 17,310) 106, 82 108,552) 1 249 
filled, er f th do 64, 215 63, 587 63, 23/ “ 
tion do 91, 363) 112,279) 110,331 119, 167 
nt do 91, 221 106, 813 11 
nda of nt do 8, 804 104, 741 109. 69 
( I do 207, 809 307, 601 & 60 
Or f ] of do 295, 870 204 ) 
] tior do 308, 034 11.129 
eT do ‘ 306, 948 ; 1s 
1 of mont lo 150, 515 151, 600 | 5 
I whol le, t r, “‘A’’ grade, Englist 
f } hit f ill iol. per 100 It 13. St 13. 80 13. 80 13.8 
new short ton 265, 092 302, 02 om O85. 728 
nfil f t io. 120,685} 140,375 , 597] 136, 41 
; . i. 252, OU2 293, 602! 281 f RAT 
do 249. S80 289. 863 280, 946 2 127 
lof do 5, 198 99. ROK 99, 935 8 74 
t 
4 wf | 
| do 503, 979 3, 145 25, 906 
nts fre lo 481,686) 518,844 41.8 
it ll nd of ntt do 174, 687 158, 988 151, 74 
1 Stot | 
imption t r do 338, 471 360, 825 388, 321 437,19 
I luction do 96, 32 99, 492 96, 592) 110, 328 
nents fr lo 06, 597 98, 503 98, 202 107, 407 
ks, end of mont | | 
At mill do 7, 654 8, 643 7, 033 9, 954 
At hlick do 481,612} 508,703) 490, 25¢ 148, 90 
lr trancit to } do 71, O86 66, 199 64, 769 7 7 
r do 393,098) 433,107) 396,943) 415,231 
rol t il port j 
dc r short tor 125. 7: 125. 7 125. 75} 125. 7 
r 1 (x 4 tor | 
| ; } of short tons OH. 4 1, 039. 7 1, 064. 7 1, O88. 0 
| unfilled 1 do 390. 3 330. 7 428.8 WO. 5 
j tor tot do 908, 9 1, 065. 2 1, 004. 3 1, 103. 7 
Percent of actir 74 92 88 94 
r product | | 
g containe 1 and solid fiber, 
pmentst ft. surface area 6, 412 7, 209 7, 444 7, G66 
ling ¥ or } 
w order 1947-49=100 173.7 199. 8 194. 1 187.2 
hipments do 159. 9 183.9 180.0 186. 9 
| 
PRINTING | | 
cat tot her of editions 923 802 888 1, 408 
oks do 714 661 754 ] ws 
litions do 209 141 134 21 
RUBBER AND RL 
RUBBER 
her 
tior long tons 7, 894 38, 069 52, 412 7 
ks, end ofr do 109, 564 124,810; 119,191 1] ) 
rts, including late " ivulet do 40, 601 5Y, 124 48, 615 49, 432 
w hole k New York 
dol. per It 244 231 - 241) 2t 
ii (S thet 
long tons 46, 964 48, 807 51, 384 55, 644 
mpticr do 41, 552 2, 051 53, 878 58, 309 
, end of mor do 162,944; 170,159) 161,662)  lé 
t do 3, 228 3, 018 », 161 3, 204 
1 rubber 
luctior do 17, 907 15, 444 
imptio do 16, 301 17, 660 ws 
ks, end oft t do 31, 304 27, 692 36, 39. 
TIRES AND TUBES | 
| 
atic casing i | | 
luctior thousands 6, 359 7, 277 7, 867 
I ts, total do 8, RTS ~ ) 6, 2¢ 6, 264 
Original equi t do 2, 782 2, 527 1, 601 1, 868 
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Export do 155 123 136 147 
ks, end of yntt do 12, 640 9, OSS 11, 193 12, 799 
xport do 13¢ 116 131 12 
r tubes: 2 
ductior do 4, 131 3, 772 4, 4si 
hipments do 6, 328 661 4,049 
t ks, endofr tl do &, 429 6, 588 7, 296 
xports do 67 73 65 62 
Revised P Preliminar 
t Revisions for 1947-Apr 155 for paper will be shown later; data prior to 1947 for unfill 
ons for January 195 April 1955 for shipping containers will be shown later; those for vari 


¢o' Data for productior pments, and stocks 





have been revised beginning January 1953. 
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Coated abrasive paper and cloth, shipt 
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C d_ end of nth 
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Brick ed 

Production? thou 
Shipmentst 

Price whol le, common osit 


plant 

Clay sewer pipe, vitrified: 
Produetion 
Shipments 

Structural tile, unglazed:} 


Production . 
Shipments 78 
GLASS PRODUCTS 
Glass containers: > 
Production . the 
Shipments, domestic, total.. 
General-use food 
Narrow-neck food. -.- 
Wide-mouth food (incl. packer 
jelly glasses, and fruit jars thor 2 
Beverage (returnable and nonreturt 
th 
Beer bottles l 
Liquor and wine ! 
Medicinal and toilet 
Chemical, household and industrial 
Dairy products 
Stocks, end of month { 
Other glassware, machine-made 
Tumblers 
Production me -thou 
Shipments dias ! 
Stocks j ~ 
Table, kitchen, and householdware, st t 
thous. of 701 2 
GYPSUM AND PRODUCTS 
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Imports. - thous 
Production 
Calcined, production, quarterly total 
Gypsum products sold or used, quarterly tot 
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Base-coat plasters......- 
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+} 
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' Revised. » Preliminary Dat 
tRevisions for 1952 are shown in tl \ 
"Includes laminated board (reported a 
*New series. Compiled by the U. S. De ent of ¢ 
are based on a monthly sample survey of manufact ( 
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COTTON 
f 
nir tl of running bales 388 1, 695 5, GO ), 689 12,4 13, 017 l 13 13, 618 x8 
( est te ] )-It bale 
thous. of bales 13, 69 
tion? bales 641,553) 667, 443) 4815,3 70%, 603! 703,697 4801, 748] 711, 286 20,815) 4 892,892 606 1 240 484 f 
k tl United States, end of month, 
ental? thous. of bales - 1, OOF 20, 992 19, 948 18, Rf 7, 58 16, 463 15, 351 14, 29 { 2, 588 1,4 
otton, tot do 21,917 20, ¥2 mS4 18, S04 7 f fh. 4 ] 4? 12 - yn 
On fart nd in transit : do 12, 631 &, 990 s 14 > l “ 731 ) 44 
Diy} tnrag nd nreeses do 8. 304 10, 862 97 13, &f 13, 824 44 12, 668 4s ’ 474 
Consuming establis! nts do QR? 1, 069 18 1. 517 1.¢ 7 1, 84 8 { 7 " 
tton. tot do 79 71 4 ) 63 f 109 8 ( 
t bales 189, 585 199, 322 0.8 RY. $34, 1 ( 50 », 24 2 6M 2s } ae 
‘ do 9, 941 6, 538 6. 63 6, SON 16. 489 6, BOF oN { 44 +049 
farm), American upland cents per Ib 34. 0 34. f 34.7 33. 2 de 31.7 2 7 
s, wholesale, middling, ‘0’, average 10 
irket cents per Ib 34.4 34. 2 34 } 33.9 34.1 34.2 34.2 f 3.9 { 8 
linters:4 
imption thous. of bales 06 112 104 117 4113 125 11! 4137 , 142 4129 127 $1 
luctior do 6 Rg 177 214 4106 187 16 414 R7 457 : 
ks, end of mont! .do } 1, 533 1, 587 l 1, 763 1, 785 1,831 1, 827 79 S 664 1, 559 1.4 
| 
COTTON MANUFACTURES 
ton +} | 
tton hroad-wover ’ ver 12 inches in width, 
roduction, quarterly il. of linear yards 2, 302 2, 497 254 2.4 
orts thous of sq. yd 48,282) 47,160 50,809, 55, 821 48, 511 52, 641 14, 123 17,427, 64 ) {7,8 49, 82 41. 4¢ 
norts do 4,3 7, 622 6, 907 10, 887 9, OF 7, 683 7,0 10, O44 8, 48 492 sf] 
es, wholesale | 
Mill margins cents per Ib 26. 48 26. 00 26. 60) 26. 80 26. 50 27. 29 27. 37 27. 78 2. 59 2 i 26. f 
yenim. 28-incl cents per yd | 34.7 35.9 35. 9} 35.9 35. 1 34.9 44.9 +] ] 49 iy $ { 
Print cloth, 39-inch, 68 x 72 do 15.8 16. 16. 5 16.3 15.9 16. 5 lf lf 6 15.8 f 
heeting, in gray, 40-inch, 48 x 44-48 do 16.3 16. 4 16. 5] 16. 6 16, ¢ 16.6 16.6 16. ¢ f 16.3 6.1 l 
varn, natural stock n cones or tubes 
es, wholesale, f. o. t l 
2, carded, weavir dol. per Ib__| . 636 . 633 633 642 637 42 659 664 665 664 663 ft 66S 7 
6/2. combed, knitting do | .917 .917 919 . 931 931 933 931 47 04 ‘4 04 949 rQ v 
ile activity (cotton-system spindles) -4 | | 
e spindles, last working day, total thous 20, 626 20, 633 20, 634 20.696) 20, 782 20, 626 20, 782 20, 954 20, R92 0). O74 19. 824 ) R4 O10. TOR " 
Consuming 100 percent cotton do 19, 299 19, 306 19, 276 19, 295 19, 348 19, 13¢ 19, 282 19, 429 19, 36 », 10 18, 302 18, 33 14 
ndle hours operate fibers. total. __ mil. of br 7, 151 9,171) 411,222 9, 73 9,464 411,059 9,934; 10,046) 412,400 9, 504 9,678 411,789 8, 234 as 
Average per working d do ; 459 458 403 485 442 407 S11 40 45s is4 4s { 
Consuming 100 pet t ttor do &, 583) #10, 455 9, 042 8 768 410.239 9, 184 9, 209; 411,485 & R54 2 O87 410. R867 7. 54 ; 
erations as percent of capacity 126.2) 4 126.0 136. 3 134.6 4122.5 138. 0 142.5) 4138.5 136. 8 135.7; 4135.( 121 { 
| 
RAYON AND ACETATE AND MFRS. | | 
nt yarn and stay 
ents, domestic, | cers’ 
Filament yarn nam mil. of Ib 53.1 2 62. 1 f4.2 66. 9 70. 4 65,8 67.9 83.9 7 0.5 68.8 f 
taple (incl. tow : do | 32.1 35. 8 $2.4 32. 4 33.5 4.9 $5. 4 33.0 39.1 0. 2 * 30.2 7 . 
ks, producers’, e! f mont! | 
ment yart — 70.2 73.2 64.8 61.4 8.9 5S. € i). 4 44 40.1 r 43.6 ‘ 
taple (incl. tow do | 29.0 30.1 30) $3. 1] $3. 6 $2. ( 28. 6 25. 8 * 22.2 22 1.0 2 24.8 
vorts thous. of Ib 2, 940 5, 785 7, 535 8, 300) 9, 915 12, Go 11, 906 11, 356 17,734 8. 604 8, SO 17, 904 
es, wholesal 
Yarn, viscose, 150 denier ament, f. o. b. shipping 
point dol. per Ib . 780 780 7s SU) 7R0 TN TRO 780 3 s R30 Ra 1 R30) 
taple. viscose, 14 nier do . 336 336 $3¢ ISH 336 336 $3 35t 36 f $36 $3 ‘4 
n and acetate br woven goods, production, | 
urterlyc".. thous. of linear yards-_-| woe-|----2--- 407, 576 464, S58 . 478, 901 471, 72 : 
SILK 
raw | 
ports... thous. of Ib 654 590 567 814 777 692 1, 400 812 879 58 s 492 
, wholesale, whit ypanese, 20/22 denier, 87% 3 
4 A). f. 0. b. warehous dol. per Ib 4.55 4. 68 4. 83 4.7 4.78 4. 60 4.61 4. 53 4. 46 4. 5 4. 58 4. 60 4. 7¢ 24.8 
WOoOoL | | | 
ire] class thous. of Ib 21, O85 23,705, 424,405) 19, 850 18.740) 422,500] 21,349) 22,725) 427,121 22, 721 23,495) "42 ye — 
arpet class do 5, 479 9, 185 411, 498 4, 459 9 09 411. O7f + O60 0, 195 412 676 ) mor4l 6. ¢ ‘aa 
rt lean content do 19,012 18, 478 17, 757 16, 998 13, 897 14,4 1Y, 629 17, OS 26, 938 s 22, YUY 
Apparel class (dutiat in content*..... do 8, 989 9, 401 5, USo 8, 316 7, 834 7, 82s 12, 029 ¥, 31d . . OSS 10, 3 oe 
es, wholesale, raw, Bost 
itory, 64s, 70s, 80s, clean basis... dol. per Ib 1. 756 1. 762 1.77 1.712 1. 600 1. Hui l () ‘ l { { { 4s 
Bright fleece, 5fs-58 in basis do 1. 166 1. 211 1. 221 1. 10 1.075 1.13 1. 14 191 138 l 2 1. One ‘ 1. 069 
istralian, 64s, 70s, good topmaking, clean basis, in 
bor dol. per Ib 1. 725 1. 725 1. 725 1.72 1. 675 1. 62 1. 525 1.47 1.4 H 1.4 1.4 1.4 1. 305 
| Ginnings to December 13 ? Ginnings to January I lotal ginnings of 1954 croy ‘ Data cove k yx | Sx ber 1 estimate 
Total ¢ ng indicated 
qData for Septembe December 1954 and March and June 1955 cover 5-week periods and for other months, 4 weeks stocks and number of act pindles are fo f yx j ered. 
2 | isions for 1952 a responding note in April 1954 SURVEY 
*New series. Import wool are compiled by the U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau {the Census; dutiable wool covers essentially the appare! class; ds 
vn later 
4 e Octole 





n the August 1953 SURVEY ¢' Revisions for broad-woven goods for first and second quarters of 1952 are shown 








S40 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 195 


ind 


descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistica 


Supplement to the Survey 





WOOL MANUFACTURES 


Knitting yarn, worsted, 2/20s-50s/56s, Br 
wholesale price. 
Woolen and worsted woven 
folte:t 
Production, quarterly, total 
Apparel fabrics, total 
Government orders 
Other than Government order 
Ten’s and boys’ 
Vomen’s and children’s 


] fabries, total 





Nonappart 
Blanket 
Other non ippare 1 fabrics 

Prices, wholesale, suiting, f. 0 I 

Flannel, 12-13 0z./yd., 57°/60’ 194 

Gabardine, 1034-12% oz./yd., 6 





ne 











AIRCRAFT 


Civil aircraft, shipments. 
Exports ? 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


Factory iles, total 
Coaches, total 
Domestic 
Passenger cars, total. 





Trucks, total 
Domestic. eel 


Exports, total 9 .. 
Passenger cars 2 
Trucks and buses 9 


Truck trailers, production, total 
( omplete tr illerso" 
Vans. 
All otherd’ 
Trailer chassis 


Registrations: 
New passenger cars 
New commercial cars. 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 


American Railway Car Institute: 
Freight cars: 
Shipments, total 
Equipment manufacturers, total 
Domestic 


Railroad shops, domestic 


Passenger cars, equipment manufacturer 
Orders unfilled, end of month, total* 
Domestic 
Shipments, total 
Domestic 


Association of American Railroads 


Freight cars (class I), end of month:$ 
Number owned t 
Undergoing or awaiting classified rey 


Percent of total owned 
Orders, unfilled 
Equipment manufacturers 
Railroad shops 
Locomotives (class I), end of month 
Steam, undergoing or awaiting classific 


Percent of total on line 
Diesel-electric and electric: Order inf 





Exports of locomotives, total 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 


Trucks, electric, shipments 
Hand (motorized)* 
Rider-type 
Trucks and tractors, gasoline-powered, 





’ Revised. ae gl | 
1 Beginning January 1955, data include 2 ty] 





W 


2 Preliminary estimate of production based on W 
tRevisions for 1952 are shown in the August 195 


Width of cloth relates to that currently 1 
& Data exclude all military-type export Ss 
Revised beginning 1952 to include product 
for January-September 1952 are shown in t 
® Excludes railroad shops except when not 
*New series; monthly data prior to 19 
§Not including railroad-owned private ref 
{Revised exports for May 1952, 41 loco: 
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19 1955 
4 ’ ‘ . aus . Marcel April May J 
paver " > wed ’ ° 
rEXTILE PRODUCTS—Continued 
) 1. 989 1, 928 1. 928 1. 916 1.916 1. 879 1.867 1. St l 
4 9 764 S4 
69. 476 69. 564 t 
1 is l 1 
68, 268 68. 459 
{ ~ 6, 37 
- ? é od | 
2, 942 1, 38 
l l 112.1 112.1 112. 1 112. 1 ] } 
1 f 1 f 97.3 97.3 97.3 97.3 
Wn : ae ~ ‘TID a, Sd be 
FRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 
IRR 29 7) 57 478 438 486) . 
. - . 1 83 l 162 111 18 
4 | 7 78 766. 160 2 79 744, 942 RO4 17 R49 ) 7 89 S 
{ 429 “ 17¢ 32 309 
| ! 18 148 27 Di 237 
498, 948 669 t 513 677, 7( 79 () 721, 139 647 5 658 
028 { 7. 927 13, 7¢ 1. 04 648, 616 765. 663 697.471} 629,18 64 
07 s ) 939 5 8 29. G7F 67, 061 02, 992 127. 941 ) l 
2 262 ) 3 949 5,2 s 7 108, 37 i 
4 ( 184 38, 468 36, 092 37, 131 40. 447 35, 293 ; . 
) x ) 2 71) 23, Qt 4. 136 22, WO4 19, 343 7, 3s 
14 7.08 ry 14 f 16. 918 2, R3¢ 12, 995 17, 543 15, 950 
{ 4 87E Of 4 / 6, 402 6, 500 6, 33t 7. 368 
45 { 1.74 4, 72 4 602 6, 140 6, 068 6. 034 7 (R' 
RAR R99 2.8 2 849 3, 739 3, 704 3, 843 4 
28 Q 19 1% 1 753 1, 938 2, 401 2, 364 2,191 2 2 
221 l 148 197 262 292 302 28 
_ 81, O81 AAG. | $40). 024 476, 584 636, 534 651, 855 661, 304 6S Z 647 
+ - 66. 174 64 69. S38 62, 231 H, 242 64, 732 79, 071 82, ONE " 4 
7 2, 232 2 H 2, 6 3, 075 4, 321 2 
’ 1, OS 1, 428 1. 6 2, 0638 2, 368 1, 989 2. 675 1, 732 ] 
. HAS 617 1, 369 1. 605 r1.913 2. O68 1, 664 2. 438 1 oO l 
685 Std 409 54 765 1, O86 1. 64 
( . 514 7 761 725 153 920 1, 024 l 
4 4() 671 693 672 4/18 896 1. 007 9X2 
54 40) 3 j 36 49 
{ 34 34 18 21 27 25 4] 4s 
a 1. 739 1, 73¢ 73 1, 730 t, 727 1, 723 1, 720 ; 
. 2 12 Lit 12 124 117 1] 
f f f 7.( a 6.8 6.4 
324 9 639 13, 624 16. 97 17, 096 g 00 17. 031 97. R48 { 
=21 14 S f & 248 6. 981 6, 240 x | 2 
6 R 7 § 7, 54 ) 722 10, 11 7 11, 44 2, 38 2 
8 9 1.2 1, 22 1. 2% 1, 298 1,2 1, 247 1, 186 l 
I 14 15. € 16, 1 7 16 16. 2 
7 4 493 172 455 428 360 38 4 
42 4 33 29 8 42 45 49 38 22 
- 387 444 507 476 678 | 
4 3 359 394 342 359 425 406 R33 
1, 449 1, 652 1, 8O8 1, 647 3, 926 2 188 
‘ and therefore excluded from the total; January exports of such types totaled 8 
I I ling Month: 660,000 passenger cars; 107,000 trucks. 
F 
2 shown later 


rable with figures through 1951 shown in the 1953 issue of BUSINESs STATISTICS 
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7 1. 844 
112.9 
7.3 
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P2414, OOO 
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1, 938 
S 1, 545 
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Pages marked S 





Abrasive paper and cloth (coated) hot 38 
Acids _- - " . woe _ 24 
Advertising. _ nc 7,8 
Agricultural employment 10 
Agricultural loans and foreign trade - 15, 21,22 
Aircraft 11,12,13,14,40 
Airline operaticns 22 
Alcohol, denatured and ethyl 24 
Alcoholic beverages 2,6,8,27 
Aluminum “ 33 
Animal fats, greases, and oils 25 
Anthracite - 2, 3,38, 13, 34, 15,34 
Apparel, wearing 3.4,5,6,8,9,11,12,14,15,38 
Asphalt and asphalt products 36 
Automobiles 2,3,7,8,9,11,12,13, 14, 16,18, 21 
Balance of payments 20 
Banking - - - 15,16 
Barley 28 
Barrels and drums 32 
Battery shipments 34 
Beef and veal 29 
Beverages 2,3,4,6,8,11,12,14,27 
Bituminous coal 2,5,11,13,14,15,34,35 
Blast furnaces, stee! works, etc 11,12,13,14 
Blowers and fans 34 
Boilers 33, 34 
Bonds, issues, prices, sales, yields : 19 
Book publication 37 
Brass 33 
Brick ‘ . . 38 
Brokers’ loans and balances 16,19 
Building costs 
Building and construction materials 7,8,9 
Business sales and inventories 3 
Businesses operating and business turn-over - 4 
Butter 27 
Cans, metal 33 
Carloadings 22,23 
Cattle and calves 29 
Cement and concrete products 2,6,38 
Cereals and bakery products 5,11,12,14 
Chain-store sales (11 stores and over, only) 9 
Cheese 27 
Chemicals 2,3,4,5,12, 14,15, 18,21, 24 
Cigars and cigarettes 6, 30 
Civ lian employees, Federal 12 
Clay y products (see also Stone, clay, etc.) 2,6,338 
Clothing (see also Apparel) 5,38 
Coal 3,5, 13,33, 84, 38, 31, 32, 28,34,35 
Cocoa 22,29 
Coffee 22,29 
Coke 2,22,23,35 
Commercial and industrial failures 4 
Communications 11,13, 14, 15, 18,19, 20, 23 
Cc ~~ tionery, sales 29 
Construction 
Contracts awarded 6 
Costs 7 
Dwelling units 7 
Employment, earnings, hours, wage rates 11, 
12,13,14,15 
ay 6,7,12 
New construction, dol value ] 
Consumer credit 16 
Consumer expenditures 1,8 
Consumers’ price index 5 
Sopper 22,33 
Copra and cocon 25 
Corn 19, 28 
Cost-of-living idex (see Consumers’ price 
idex) 5 
Cotton, raw and manufactures 2,5,6,21,38,39 
Cottonseed, cake and meal, oil 25 
Credit, short- and intermediate-term 16 
Crops 2,5, 25, 27, 28, 30,38 
Currency in circulatior 18 
Dairy products 2,5,11,12,14, 27 
Debits, bank 15 
Debt, United States Government 17 
Department stores 8,9,10,16 
Deposits, bank 15,16,18 
Disputes, industrial 13 
Distille 1 spi irits 27 
Dividend payments i rates 1,18, 20 
Drug store sales 8, 
Dweliing units 7 
Earnings, weekly rly 13,14,15 
Eggs and poultry 2,5,29 
Electric power 5,26 
Electrical machinery and equipment eS 3, 
+ 3 7,11,12, 13,14, 21,34 
Employment estimates and indexes 10,11,12 
Employment Service activities 13 
Emigration and immigration 23 
Engineering construction 6 
Expenditures, United States Government 16 
Explosives 25 
Exports (see also individual commodities) 20, 21 
Express operations - 22 


Failures, industrial and commercial 
Farm income, marketings, and prices 7 3.3 


Farm wages - 15 
Fats and oils, greases 5,25, 26 
Federal Government finance - 16,17 
Federal Reserve banks, condition of_ - 15 
Federal Reserve reporting member banks _ 16 
Fertilizers __ ¥ ‘ 5, 24 
Fiber products_- atin ea aa 34 
Fire losses : , 7 
Fish oils and fish 25,29 
Flaxseed _ 25 
Ne cc cdabdtieamebeaeerneneese 31,32 


Flour, wheat _ _ - - eP 2 Sian 





Pages marked S 

Food products----.-- 2, 
| 4,5,7,8,9, 11, 12, 14, 18, 27, 28, 29,30 
Foreclosures, real estate ‘ 7 
Foreign trade, indexes, shipping weight, value 
by regions, countries, economic classes, and 






commodity groups - 21,22 
Foundry equipment - -- 34 
Freight carloadings 22, 23 
Freight cars (equipment) 40 
Freight-car surplus and shortage ; 23 
Fruits and mecguunen 2, 5,231,387 
Fuel oil 35 
Fuels ; 2,5,34,35 
Furs__ 22 
Furnaces __- 3 
Furniture 3,3, 5,8, 9, 28, 88, 23, 34, 86 
Gas, prices, customers, sales, revenues 5,26 
Gasoline _ - 2,7,8,9,36 
Glass products (see also Stone, clay, etc.) 2,38 
Generators and motors 34 
Glycerin. ...-.- ‘ 24 
| 18 
Grains and produ ts 5,19, 21, 22, 23, 28 
Grocery stores 8,9 
Gross national product é 1 
Gypsum and products. _. = 6,38 
Heating apparatus 6,11, 12,13, 14,33,34 
Hides and skins 5, 22,30 
Highways and roads 6,7,12,15 
Hogs. .- 29 
Home Loan banks, loans outstanding 7 
Home ital 7 
Hosiery. 38 
Hotels _ __ _- 11,13, 14,15, 23 
Hours of work per week 12,13 
Housefurnishings 5.8.9 
Household appliances and radics 5,8,9, 16, 34 
Jewelry stores, sales, inventories _ _ . 8,9 
Immigration and emigration 23 
Imports (see also individual commodities). 20,21, 22 
Income, personal 1 
Income-tax receipts 16 
Incorporations, business, new 4 
Industrial production indexes 2,3 
Instalment loans 16 
Insta!ment sales, department stores . . 10 
Insulating materials 34 
Insurance, life 17,18 
Interest and money rates 16 
International transactions of the U.S 20,21,22 
Inventories, manufacturers’ and trade 3,4,9,10 
Iron and steel, crude and manufactures 2, 

31,328,230 
Kerosene 35 
Labor disputes, turn-over - 13 
Labor force 10 
Lamb and mutton 9 
Lard 29 
Lead 33 


Leather and products 2,3,4,5,12,14,15,30,31 
Linseed oil. ... 
Livestock... 2,5,22,23,29 
Loans, real estate, ag k, brokers’ 

(see also Consumer 7,15,16,17,19 
Locomotives. 
L poms, WC olen, activity 39 
Lubricants 3 
Lumber and product 


4 





e 
t 


3,5,8,9, 11,12, 13, 14,31,32 


Machine activity, cotton, wool 39 
Machine tools 
Machinery 

Magazine advertising 
Mail-order houses, sales 8,9,10 


2,3,4,5, 11, 12, 13, 14, 18, 21, 34 


Manufacturers’ sales, inventories, orders 3,4 
Manufacturing production indexes 2,3 

Manufacturing production workers, employ- 
ment, payrolls, hours, wages 11,12,13,14,15 
Meats and meat packing 2,5,11,12,14,29 
Medical and personal care acai 5 
Metals. 2,3, 4,6, 11,12, 13, 14, 15, 18,32, 33 
Methanol____________- 24 
MEE. ..<.- 27 
Minerals and mining - - 2,3, 38,33, 24,15, @ 
18 


Monetary statistics 


Money orders 8 
Money supply 18 
Mortgage loans 7, 4S, 36, 37 
Motor fuel 36 
Motor vehicles 3,5,8,9,40 
Motors, electrical _ - oe 34 
National income and product ite ‘ 1 
National parks, visitors ; a 23 
Newspaper advertising ® 
Newsprint 22,37 
New York Stock Exc hange, selected data___. 19, 20 
Nonferrous metals 2,6,11,12,13,14, 22,33 
Noninstalment credit 16 
fo seine aed scandy irate 28 
Oil burners__- ‘ 34 
Oils and fats, greases _ _ ; 5,25, 26 
Oleomargarine - - 26 
Operating businesses and business turn-over_- 4 
Orders, new and unfilled, manufacturers’ 4 
Paint and paint materials ; : 5, 26 
Panama Canal traffic 23 


2,3,4,6,11, 12,14, 15, 22,36, 37 


Paper and pulp --- 
2,3,4,6, 11,12, 14,15,36,37 


Paper and ——. ‘ 


Passports issued _ oe a 23 
Payrolls, indexes. iden 12 
Personal consumption an tures- 1,8 

eines 1 


Personal income - - - . - . ‘ 





Personal sav 
Petroleum and products 
3,4,5,11,12,13,14 
Pig iron__- 
lant and equipment expenditures 
Plastics, synthetic, and resin materia 
Plywood 
Population 
Pork _ . 
Postal savings 
Poultry and eggs 
Prices (see also individual commodit 
Consumers’ price index 
Received and paid by farmers 
Retail price indexes 
Wholesale price indexes 
Printing and publishing 2,3,4 
Profits, corporation 
Public utilities 
Pullman Company 
Pulpwood 
Pumps 
Purchasing power 


1,6, 11,13, 14,15 


f the dollar 


Radio and television 
Railroads, yment, 
tistics, operations, equi 
12,13, 14,15,17,18 


wages, fin 
pment 


empl 


INDEX TO MONTHLY BUSINESS STATISTICS, Pages S1-S40—_—__ 


Pages marked S 


ing and disposable income 1 


15,21, 22,35,36 
54 
1 
Is . 26 
31 
10 
29 
16 
a 5,29 
1¢s) 

7 
S 
11,12,14,15,37 
1,18 
17, 18,19, 20, 26 
23 
36 
34 
6 
5,7,34 

ancial sta 
11, 
19, 20 3 0 


Railways (local) and bus lines 11,13,14,15 
Rayon and rayon manufactures 2,39 
Real estate 7,16,17,19 
Receipts, United States Government 16 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, loans 17 
Recreation 5 
Refrigerators, electrical 34 
Rents (housing), index 5 


Retail trade, all retail stores, chain 


stores and over only), general me 
iepartment stores 3,4,8,9 


Rice 

Roofing and siding, asphalt 

Rosin and turpentine 

Rubber, natural, syntheti and 
tires and tubes 

Rubber products industry, produ 
sales, inventories, empl 
hours, earnings 

Rural! sales 
ye 


ving, personal 

vings deposits 

Securities issued 

Services 

Sewer pipe, clay 

Sheep and lambs 

Ship and boot building 

Shoes and other footwear 2 

Shortening 

Silk, imports, prices 

Silver 

Soybeans and soybean oil 

Spindle activity tton, wool 

Steel ingots and steel manufact 
Iron and steel!) 

Steel scrap 

Stocks, 
ries) 

Stocks, dividends 

Stokers, mechanica 

Stone las and glass products 


listings, prices, sa 


Stoves 

Sugar 

Sulfur 

Sulfuric acid 
Superphosphate 


Tea 


Telephone, telegraph, cable, and 


graph carriers 11,13,14 
Textiles 2,3,4,6,11,12,14 
Tile 
Tin 
Tires and inner tubes 
Tobacco 2.3.4.5.6.8.11 


Tools, machine 
Trade, retail and wholesale. 3,4,8,9 
Transit lines, local 


Transportation ymmodity and pas 
Transportation equipment 2,3.4 
Travel 

Truck trailers 

Trucks 


Turpentine and rosin 


Unemployment and compensation 
United States Government bonds 
United States Government finance 
Utilities somo GoWsOs Rie Bb, BS. BO 
Vacuum cleaners 

Variety stores... 

Vegetable oils 

Vegetables and fruits 

Vessels cleared in foreign trade 
Veterans’ unemployment allowances 


Wages, factory and miscellaneous 
Washers - - ._. 

Water heaters _ 

Wrilinsss 

Wheat and ‘wheat flour 

Wholesale price indexes 

Wholesale trade . 3,4 
Wood pulp . 
Wool and wool manufactures - 


Jepartment stores (see also 


stores (11 
rchandise 


10,11,13,14,15 
28 
36 
24 
rex med 
6,22 7 
nm index 
payrolls 
2,3,4,12,14,15 
10 
28 
1 
16 
18,19 
4,8,11,13,14,15 
38 
29 
11,12,13,14 
8,9,12,14,15, 31 
26 
6.39 
18 
25 
39 
ires (see als 
32 
Invent 
10 
les. vields 20 
34 
11,12, 13,14,38 
34 
22,30 
24 
24 
30 
radi e 
15,1 19, 20, 23 
15, 21 8 9,40 
38 
6,12,14,15,37 
12, 14,15, 21,30 
34 
10,11,13,14,15 
senger 22,23 
11,12,13,14,40 
2 
40 
40 
24 
10,13 
16, 17, 18, 19 
16,17 
17,18, 19, 20, 26 
34 
8.9 
25, 26 
2,5,21,27 
23 
13 
13,14,15 
34 
34 
36 
19, 28 
5,6 
10,11,13,14,15 
36 
2,6, 22,39,40 
33 
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A BASIC HANDBOOK FOR BUSINESSMEN, THE NEW 1955 STATISTICAL SUPPLE- 
MENT WILL HEREAFTER BE THE BENCHMARK TO WHICH ARE KEYED THE 2,600 
SERIES SHOWN MONTHLY IN EACH ISSUE OF THE SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS. 





THIS LATEST BIENNIAL EDITION—339 pages, including sources and explanatory notes—is currently available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., as well as at all Field Offices of the 


U. S. Department of Commerce. Price $2. 





